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HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


11345 Meditations sur un discours [Thoughts on a discourse] H. J. de 
Vleeschauwer. Mousaion (45) 1961, 51p. 

This issue is devoted to the work of Ortega y Gasset, Spanish philosopher and 
historian. The first section deals with his addyess to the International Congress of 
Librarians held in Madrid in May 1935. His subject was The Librarian’s Mission. 
His address was received with great acclamation and translated into many 
languages and it is still of great importance. It is unusual and a credit to the 
organizers that a philosopher rather than a librarian should have been chosen. 
There are two aspects of librarianship; the organization aspect and the aspect of 
culture. Ortega y Gasset spoke of the cultural effect of libraries in the Western 
World through the ages. After preliminary comments on the mission and 
vocation of librarianship, he discussed this mission from the 15th to the 19th 
century, indicating how librarianship constantly changed course with the 
changing of meaning given by civilization to the book. He ended with an exhor- 
tation for a new mission in present day librarianship. Other sections deal with 
broader aspects of Ortega y Gasset’s work. E.A.A. 


11346 The library—the great potential in our society? Verner W. 
Clapp. Wilson Lib. Bull., 35 (4) December 1960, 303, 306-307. 


An address given at the second Annual Congress for Librarians, in Jamaica, 
February 1960. Librarians are presumptuous to regard, of all things, libraries as 
the all-important entity the title of the speech (and the theme of the Congress) 
seems to suggest. One can doubt the validity of the claim when seen against the 
background of history. When, however, one considers what society expects of 
man—that he be self-governing, truth-loving, informed, generous, tolerant, 
reverent, a champion of freedom, a citizen of the world, imaginative, aware of 
beauty and desirous of leaving the world better for his stay in it—then one 
realized that libraries offer a ‘principal road to achievement’—potentially ! 

C.A.Cr. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


11347 Unesco’s programme for libraries and related services, 1961-62. 
Unesco Bull., 15 (3) May-June 1961, 113-118. 

The budget for this period will be approximately $54m. Special attention 
will be paid to Africa, and grants will be made to IFLA, FID and the International 
Council on Archives. Fifty countries will benefit from the award of fellowships 
in librarianship, from visits by experts to carry out surveys and to prepare plans 
for library development and from gifts of books and equipment. Unesco will 
continue to encourage the exchange of publications. Some re-organization will 
take place in the administration of Unesco’s bibliographical services and Unesco 
will commission a study of the training and status of research librarians and 
documentalists. Unesco’s mobile microfilm unit will be expanded and lists of 
documents microfilmed will be published. Details are given of plans for attacking 
the problems of scientific documentation at the international level, beginning 
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with abstracting services and going on to consider translation, standardization of 
terminology and scientific documentation services. Indications of Unesco’s work 
in the fields of education, the social sciences, mass communication and copyright 
are given. The summary includes numerous references to material already 


published or about,to be published. H.P. 


11348 Actes du conseil de la FIAB, 26e Session, Lund-Malmo, 8-11 
aout 1960. Fédération internationale de associations de bibliothécaires, 25 1961. 
206p. Photo. 

This conference was attended by 158 delegates representing 33 library associa- 
tions from 24 countries and 5 international organizations. The volume contains 
the proceedings of the business meetings in which particular reference is made 
to the proposals for IFLA and Unesco to collaborate more closely and the need 
for a permanent office and full-time secretariat. The text of two papers is given: 
(i) Research library buildings, K. Gierow (LSA 10988); (ii)Public library buildings, 
I, Heintze (LSA 10989). Meetings of sub-committees and resolutions approved 
relate to: statistics, professional education (LSA 10621-25, 10370), parliamentary 
libraries, principles of cataloguing, exchanges of publications, national and 
university libraries (LSA 10415), union catalogues and inter-library loans, hospital 
libraries, serial publications, children’s libraries, technical university libraries. 
The proposal to revive work on the Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke was discussed 
but no decision was made. Appendices give annual reports for 1959-60 from 
Unesco, IATUL, IAALD, the Association of Libraries of Judaica and Hebraica 
in Europe, and library associations in 22 countries. W. 


11349 Der 6. Osterreichische Bibliothekartag, Klagenfurt, 22.-25. 
September 1960 [Sixth conference of Austrian librarians, Klagenfurt, Sep- 
tember 22-25, 1960] Michael Stickler and Bruno Zimmel. Biblos, 9 (4) 1960, 
181-194. 


‘Cataloguing’ was the theme of the Klagenfurt conference, in preparation for 
the International conference on cataloguing principles, to be held in Paris in 1961. 
Word order, the Prussian code, and the problem of corporate authorship were 
the main objects of study. Dr. Herbert Zdarzil read a paper on ‘Corporate 
authors and mechanical word order’, pointing out the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the IFLA rules, and in the two-hour discussion that followed the 
majority of the speakers were in favour of the introduction of the principle of 
corporate authorship, but doubtful of the utility of mechanical word order. A 
second paper, by Dr. F. K. Weber, was on Austrian reference libraries. Of the 
six reference libraries in the old Austrian Empire, three still remained in the 
Austrian republic: Klagenfurt, Linz and Salzburg. The Salzburg library dates 
from 1623, and Klagenfurt and Linz from the abolition of the monasteries under 
Maria Theresa and Joseph II. Like the three university libraries they have the 
privilege of receiving deposit copies of all books published in their own province. 
The reference libraries were from the beginning treated in a very stepmotherly 
fashion by the state, and struggled along with inadequate buildings and staff. 
It is only since 1945 that they have enjoyed effective support from the education 
authorities, which has made new building possible. Separate conference study 
groups discussed subject cataloguing, inter-lending and centralized catalogues, 
special collections as a co-operative measure, and the reform of the copyright 
law, and the general meeting of the Association of Austrian Librarians took place, 
as well as ancillary activities. C.W,J.H. 
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11350 The Institute of Professional Librarians—a progress report 1961, 
Elizabeth Magee. Feliciter, 6 (8, 9, 10) April-June 1961, 5-6. 

The Institute of Professional Librarians began as an investigating committee 
of the Ontario L.A. in 1954. Its first constitution was passed in 1958 by the 
O.L.A. conference and a provincial charter was obtained in the spring of 1960. 
The I.P.L. is a purely professional organization with specific educational quali- 
fications for membership and it deals mainly with matters affecting the standards 
and welfare of professional librarianship. So far the Institute’s work has been 
mainly with specific problems concerning, for example, relations between 
employers and librarians. Legal advice has been almost continuously retained. 
Membership is at present 335 and the hope is to build this up considerably in 
oider to strengthen the Institute’s position. J.B. 


11351 Zprava o ustavujici schazi nové Ustitedni Knihovnické Rady 
[Inaugural meeting of the new Central Council for Librarianship] Knihovnik, 
6 (6) 1961, 170-175. 


The new Council succeeds the second Central Council for Librarianship which 
was formed in 1957. Its work is carried out by sections representing the basic 
types of libraries of the national system: public, scientific, university, school, 
museum, libraries of the Academy of Sciences, technical, agricultural, libraries of 
the health administration, libraries of the armed forces. It has also six committees 
dealing with: research and publications, professional education, organization and 
method, book selection and co-operation with the book trade, music libraries, 
theatrical libraries. After surveying the tasks of libraries in the 3rd 5-year plan 
the meeting criticized that the provisions of the new Library Act were not yet 
put fully into operation and detailed instructions were lacking. They complained 
also of the material condition of libraries: public libraries, e.g., have had to wait 
for the current diaries until May. Centralized manufacture of equipment has 
been asked for in vain for mary years. Members also complained that the only 
recommending bibliography had ceased publicatior. Professional education 
should be co-ordinated. A new plan for book selection was suggested to ensure 
a higher percentage of non-fiction books, the aim being 50% of the stock. Each 
yeai 25 non-fiction titles will be selected by the Council to be included in all 
libraries, Jarger libraries (about 1 in 15 including village libraries) wil] have 75 
titles selected for them. SS. 


11352 Statut Statni Knihovny Ceskoslovenské Socialistické Republiky 
[Statute of the Czechoslovak State Library] Knihovnik, 6 (6) 1961, 186-187. 


The Czechoslovak State Library is the headquarters of the national library 
system. It collects all Czechoslovak literature and books related to Czecho- 
slovakia. It compiles current and retrospective bibliographies and co-ordinates 
all bibliographic activity for the whole country. It collects representative works 
from foreign literatures and makes them available to the public. It carries out 
research into library techniques and advises other libraries in their problems. 
It is formed of five libraries: The National Library collects and preserves all national 
literature and compiles bibliographies. The University library (Prague) specializes 
in science. The Slavonic library collects works dealing with the Slav countries. 
The Central Economic Library specializes in political economy. The Central 
Council for Library Method. studies problems of librarianship. S.S. 
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11353 Delegationen fér de vetenskapliga biblioteken i Finland och 
dess verksamhet 1954-1960 [The Council of Research Libraries in Finland 
and its activities 1954-1960] J. Vallinkoski. Nord. Tid., 48 (1) 1961, 1-9. 


The Council was appointed in 1954 by the Finnish Ministry of Education, 
and exists to promote the work of scientific and learned libraries. Its chairman 
is the Director of the Helsinki U.L., and its members include directors of leading 
libraries as well as representatives of the Finnish L.A., the Finnish Academy of 
Science, and the Finnish Scientific Society. Publishing is one of the Council’s 
chief activities, and its publications include a new edition of the Guide to the 
Scientific Libraries of Finland, a union list of serials, etc. The Council has taken 
an interest in the Finnish National Bibliography, the Union Catalogue of 
Accessions of Finnish Research Libraries, standardization of cataloguing rules, 
school library facilities, and qualifications of library staff. It is also responsible for 
distributing American grants for the purchase of scientific literature and technical 
equipment. A.D J. 


11354 Jahresbericht des Verbandsvorsitzenden Dr. Bayer iiber die 
Arbeit des Verbandes der Bibliotheken des Landes Nordrhein- 
Westfalen 1959/60 [Annual report for the year 1959/60 from the chairman 
of the Association of Libraries in North Rhine-Westphalia] Wilhelm Bayer. 
Mitteilungsblatt (Nordrhein-Westfalen), 11 (1) May 1961, 9-18. 

The work of the various sections is briefly described. The Committee for 
Revision of the Alphabetical Cataloguing Code has been concerned chiefly with 
everyday practice. The principles evolved correspond closely to those of the 
IFLA Cataloguing Committee. A special section has been concerned with 
training for technical work. Backed by the Ministry of Culture the Association 
has outlined plans for training in the different sections. Publicity and recruiting 
of young staff have been recurrent problems. The Ministry has made 100,000 
DM available for the investigation of extra-mural activities of the libraries. The 
question of communal storage of old bookstock has been discussed. The chief 
activity of the year has been the publication of the Catalogue of the stock in the 
Special Subject Collections. The catalogue contains locations for 3,500 titles for 
the years 1958-59. W. A.A. 


11355 Reorganization of the Library Association. Lib. Assn. Rec., 62 (7) 
July 1960, 208-218. 


Two memoranda prepared for the L.A. Council by the Secretary are printed 
for the information of all members. The first discusses the nature of the present 
organization, considering first of all the problems of institutional membership. 
Institutions now account for one fourteenth of the total L.A. membership, have 
voting powers and cause grave unbalance at Conference where they represent 
40% of the attendance. The Secretary proposes that they should in future have 
no voting powers and not be present at the normal annual Conference (although 
a special one may be arranged from time to time to cater for their interests). 
The Association would then become a truly professional body. Student 
members form a larger percentage of total membership than is the case in most 
other similar associations; they too wield a voting power out of proportion to 
their professional standing. To bring the L.A. into line with other bodies, voting 
powers should in future be given only to those who have passed or gained 
exemption from the First Professional Examination. C.A.Cr. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


11356 Reorganization of the Library Association: the final plan. Lib. 
Assn. Rec., 63 (3) March 1961, 83-84. 


After receiving comments from Branches, Sections and other interested 
parties on the proposals outlined in the L.A. Record in July, 1960 [see LSA 11355], 
the L.A. Council has adopted a plan for reorganization, the outline of which is 
printed in this article. Voting rights will be limited to Chartered Librarians, but 
this restriction will not take place before 1967 (and will still reserve rights for 
existing non-Chartered members). Institutional Members will henceforward be 
known as Affiliated Members and will possess no voting rights in General 
Meetings or elections. A conference for members with voting rights will be 
held annually and specialist conferencess will be separately organized by the 
Groups for their members. Only the A.A.L. will continue to have Sectional 
representation on the L.A. Council, although members from various types of 
libraries will continue to fill 12 places. Standing Committees will be reduced to 
seven. Three honorary offices will disappear: Secretary, Legal Adviser and 
Auditor. The Sectional set-up will be replaced by a Group organization. Branches 
will continue as before but will be required to reserve places for representatives 
of special types of library and to set up sub-committees for public, special and 
academic and national librarians. C.A.Cr. 


11357 Who does what? A. K. Megaw. Northern Ireland Libs., 2 (3) July 
1961, 1; 


There is evidence that librarians are confused about the functions and activities 
of the various bodies concerned with librarianship in Northern Ireland, especially 
those of the Library Advisory Council. Miss Megaw, who has been L.A. repre- 
sentative on the Council since its inception in 1949, has contributed a short note 
on its history, membership, and functions. Questions of general library policy, 
and problems which interest more than one library authority have been discussed. 
The Roberts’ Committee Report has prompted several meetings, and a sub- 
comunittee has been set up to consider the implications of the report for Northern 
Ireland libraries. Brief statements are also given in this article on the L.A. (N.I. 
Branch), A.A.L. (N.I. Division), and SOCLONI (Society of Chief Librarians 
of Northern Ireland). BCA. 


11358 XIII Congresso dell’Associazione Italiana Biblioteche [The 
13th Congress of the Italian L.A.] Parola, 44 (5) May 1961, 316-317. 


Papers dealt with: ‘A comprehensive public library service’, by Prof. Giuseppe 
Piersantelli; “The Bulletin of modern foreign works’ by Prof. Marina Bersano 
Begey; “The staffing of national libraries and of the offices of the bibliographical 
superintendents’; “The Jocal government libraries Bill drawn up by the inter- 
ministerial Commission’; ‘Problems of co-operation between special libraries’. 
Dr. Ettore Apollonj, President, reported on the work of the Provisional Council. 
The Constitution was discussed and approved. On 11th May, the centenary of 
the foundation by Antonio Bruni at Prato in 1861 of the first popular library in 
Italy was commemorated by speeches by the Director of the Nationa] Central 
Library in Florence, the Mayor of Prato, and Dr. Appollonj. F.S.S. 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION and STAFF 


11359 Crisis y futuro de la profesién bibliotecaria [Crisis in and future 
of the library profession] Javier Lasso de la Vega. Revista de Archivos, 68 (1) 
January-June 1960, 109-127. References. 


The present and future of the profession need to be examined in the light of 
the remarkable growth in output of scientific literature and knowledge generally. 
In the 19th century the library’s role was a passive one: it opened its doors to 
the public and made available the books asked for. In the first half of the 20th 
century that role has become an active one: to go out to the reader, in parks, on 
beaches, on railway stations, in prisons and hospitals, and to publicize the value 
of books as a moral force and in helping the reader at his job. The librarian is 
now a filter between the stock and the reader. Subject specialization is assuming 
particular importance and so does the readership survey, especially among 
children. (Tribute is paid to the work of the Gabinete de Lectura Santa Teresa, 
Spain.) Cataloguing and classification play lesser roles today. In cataloguing 
this is a result of increased co-operative cataloguing, the moves to align national 
cataloguing codes, the publication of subject guides, and the advent of audio- 
visual aids,—not merely maps, illustrations and brochures, but also gramophone 
records, tape recordings, films, negatives and prints, as well as the equipment 
and accommodation needed to view and hear them. As for the dictionary catalogue, 
the problem is how to reconcile alphabetical and hierarchical order. In classifi- 
cation the trend is away from single-dimensional schemes such as DC and 
towards multi-dimensional or faceted schemes. The ability of schemes to adapt 
themselves to coding and information retrieval, the proliferation of special 
schemes, and research in the theory of classification—these are other features. 
In the future the reader will face the prospect of shorter working hours, a longer 
life and greater complexity of living. The librarian will face an increasing spate 
of scientific and technical literature, for the output of such developing countries 
as China and India has still to be reckoned with. The Library of Congress now 
has an average intake of 7m. items a year. Five methods of bibliographical 
control suggest themselves: (a) making and publishing abstracts; (b) training 
documentalists; (c) producing daily bulletins, ad hoc surveys of particular fields 
of scientific and technical literature; and annual reviews of progress; (d) frequent 
reviewing of the coverage of the sciences, for detecting overlaps and gaps (c.g., 
in medicine); (e) automation, in translating, extracting, selecting, reproducing 
and transmitting material. Telefax and photocharging are typical devices. 


AJ.W. 


11360 The education of foreign librarians, Raynard C. Swank. J. Educ. 
Libnp., 1 (4) Spring 1961, 191-199. 

Some 200 foreign librarians are trained each year in the USA. This raises the 
complex problem of adapting library school programmes to the needs of foreign 
ibrarianship. It is impossible to accommodate in any one programme the widely 
varying social backgrounds, the difference in book collections and library 
methods, or the disparities between the educational preparation of students from 
Asia, Latin America, Africa and the Middle East. The author makes some 
practical suggestions for meeting the problems. Individual schools might form 
regional specializations aimed at attracting students from specific areas of the 
world. Foreign students should be guided in the application of the principles 
of librarianship to their own national library conditions, and within the present 
curriculum a wider range of illustrative materials of international interest could 
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be studied. There should be no curriculum modification for the benefit of 
foreign students of whom the same standard of professional competence must be 
required as of American students if the quality and integrity of the American 
library degree is to be upheld. Only students of high calibre should be selected 
for training, and the testing of candidates, particularly for competence in English, 
should be carried out before they arrive in the USA. Foreign students need 
more time in the USA than is at present allowed by travel grants and fellowships 
if they are to gain a graduate degree and practical experience of American 
libraries. J.L.M.H. 


11361 La Escuela Interamericana de Bibliotecologia [The Interamerican 
Library School] Luis Floren. Ind. Lib., 15 (3) December 1960, 115-117. 


The School was set up to train librarians for Latin American countries, to meet 
an increasing demand in these fast-developing countries for efficient biblio- 
graphical services. Encouragement and financial help came initially from the 
Rockefeller Foundation but the Antioquia University of Colombia contributed 
the cost of the building, etc. The site chosen is in Medellin, Colombia. There 
is a staff of about 20 professors of whom four teach library subjects including 
such topics as: history of civilization, history of philosophy, languages, and 
teaching the use of libraries. The academic year consists of two terms with a 
minimum of 100 hours work in each. Study extends from 8 a.m. to noon and 
2 to 6 p.m. The two-year course leads to the degree of Bibliotecario and the 
three-year one to Bachelor in Library Science. C.A.Cr. 


11362 A recruitment primer, Myrl Ricking. Wilson Lib. Bull., 35 (3) 
November 1960, 225-239. Bibliog. 

This third Wilson Library Bulletin guide offers many practical tips on recruiting 
staff. An essential first step is to ensure that the recruiting library offers a good 
library service so as to cause young people to want to be librarians. The jobs 
done by a librarian need to be carefully considered: they should be attractive at 
professional and non-professional levels and it should be remembered that many 
of them are on view. Recruiting should be for the whole profession. Thus a 
wide view and accurate general information are needed. A long-term outlook 
is also necessary and the wise librarian will seek to recruit only top quality 
personnel and even then only those who want to enter this profession and not 
another. Co-operation with careers masters and college equivalents will be 
productive: careers conferences, talks and interviews will be more frequent. 
Librarians in schools and colleges have a special responsibility for furthering 
this work. Publicity by all modern means is to be sought. CALE. 


11363 Recruitment activities in 1961, Lenora Aedy. Feliciter, 6 (8, 9, 10) 
April-June 1961, 7-10. 

The British Columbia L.A. recruitment Committee entertained 90 secondary 
school librarians and counsellors from the Greater Vancouver area. Librarians 
gave talks on the profession and the venture was felt to be a great success. In 
Newfoundland, librarianship is to be represented at a Careers Exposition in 
May. In Saskatchewan, 35 young people attended a social evening given by 
Regina P.L. Several talks were given and films shown. In Alberta, the University 
Library put on a display of recruitment material followed by a social evening 
and a tour of the library. Edmonton P.L. had a considerable response to its 
press release mentioning the shortage of librarians and the availability of two 
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study scholarships to library assistants on the staff. Films are to be shown on 
the Edmonton television station during Canadian Library week. In Nova 
Scotia, displays have been arranged in various libraries. Summer recruitment 
in the regional libraries has been limited as far as possible to those interested in 
librarianship as a career. J.B. 


11364 Le personnel des bibliothéques municipales [Municipal library 
staff] J. Roger Paul. Bull. bib. Fr., 6 (4) April 1961, 153-168. 


A comprehensive account is given of the chronological development and 
present legislative position of the French municipal library system. An analysis 
is made of the relationship between the state and the local authorities regarding 
employment, recruiting, grading, remuneration, status and qualifications of 
various classes of librarians. All classes of library staff are considered. The 
principles of local and national finance and supervision are discussed. More 
detail is given on: (i) the historical and statutory development of public library 
legislation from the viewpoint of the state and of the local community; (ii) 
municipal library employees, state employed and local, the various categories 
and gradings at present in use; (iii) general conditions of recruitment, up-grading 
of positions, controversial aspects of internal promotion and state-employed 
librarian, provision of suitably certificated and qualified staff for small local 
authority libraries. Existing and proposed legislation is examined and it is shown 
that a completely new revision is needed. R.A 


11365 Berufsethos und Berufsfunktion [Professional cthics and duties] 
Theodor Kiener. Libri, 11 (1) 1961, 49-56. 


(See LSA 10621-26). Considers the librarian’s position to be more beset by 
political, technological and social problems than ever before, but the need for a 
professional code remains constant. The librarian remains the keeper of books, 
delighting in knowledge for knowledge’s sake, dedicated to the furtherance of 
learning. The danger in librarianship is the stultifying effect of office work. 

P.M.H. 


11366 Biichereigehilfe—ein neuer Beruf? [Library auxiliary—a new 
profession?} Werner A. Kleye. Kulturarbeit, 13 (5), 1961, 95-98. 

This term is used to include all those in a library who do jobs which do not 
concern the contents of books. If a librarian is to keep abreast of the floods of 
new books being published he cannot be burdened with technical tasks. The 
most advanced thinkers would leave even cataloguing to the technical staff. The 
demand for trained personnel for this part of the staff is based partly also on 
dissatisfaction with the type of person now sometimes allotted to libraries for 
technical work. The local government salary scales have gradings for technical 
staff in groups X to VII. There is theoretically a six months probation but 
since many employees in this category have been transferred from other depart- 
ments of the service it is usually only a question of further transfer if a person 
proves unsatisfactory. Efforts to introduce a grade of trained library auxiliary 
come to grief because of the lack of opportunity for betterment. In Dortmund 
and Hamburg the experiment is being tried of employing school leavers on an 
apprenticeship basis, with an examination after two years and then grading in 
one of the groups X to VII. Other places find it administratively simpler to 
grade newcomers immediately in grade IX with promotion to VIII after one or 
two years of satisfactory service. There are also plans for training the library 
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auxiliaries to such an extent as to make them into a kind of assistant librarian. 
In Central Germany it has been suggested that any further qualifications would 
bring them up to librarian status. It remains to be seen which direction develop- 
ment will take. New definition of the work covered by the local government 
scales could bring into being the new profession of library auxiliary. R.C. 


11367 Verwaltungsverordnung iiber die Einstellung bibliothekarischer 
Fachkrafte : Bericht iiber die zu dem Entwurf eingegangen Stellung- 
nahmen [The government regulation on the establishment of library staff: 
report on the points of view put forward in the draft] Mitteilungsblatt 
(Nordrhein-Westfalen), 11 (2) 15 July 1961, 45-62. 

A short account of the action taken by the Association of German Librarians 
in promoting the regulations is given. This is followed by a report of a detailed 
examination of the draft proposals by the Committee of the Association of 
Librarians in North-Rhine Westphalia. Three main themes are handled: (i) the 
equation of East German qualifications with those of West Germany; (ii) the con- 
ditions of higher employment in public libraries and the transfer of librarians 
from learned to public libraries at this level; (iii) establishment of staff in learned 
and non-learned libraries. In theme (i) it was suggested that each application 
should be considered on its merit but that the minimum probationary period 
should be three years. The proposal to redraft section 1 was carried by a large 
majority. In theme (ii) the majority favoured deletion of the proposals con- 
cerning transfer from one type of library to another. There are two appendices: 
(i) is virtually a bibliography giving details of 3-year library training in Eastern 
Germany; (ii) gives the revision suggested at the meeting of city librarians 
within the Association. W.A.A. 


11368 Staffing the special library, W. Ashworth. Librarian, 49 (9) 
October 1960, 175-181. 

Surveys the need for a library in an industrial concern and touches briefly on 
the dangers of false economy in such services. Opinion is given that the librarian 
should have sufficient status both in position and salary in order to gain the 
respect of fellow workers. The administrative position of the library within the 
hierarchy will also have a bearing on its status. In general, it cannot be expected 
to attain departmental status, unless a part of an extremely large firm, and 
suggestions are given as to a satisfactory method of executive overseeing of 
library matters. In staffing, four factors are laid down for consideration, and 
consideration is given to the numbers of staff required relative to the clientele 
served. The duties and qualities of a good librarian and information officer are 
discussed with suggested salaries and qualifications. D.P.W. 


11369 Health to the end of the chapter, Alexander G. Mearns. Scot. Lib. 
Assn. Conf. Proc., 1961, 27-35. 

Dr. Mearns, Senior Lecturer in Social Medicine, University of Glasgow, gave 
the delegates to the Scottish L.A.’s annual conference light-hearted but serious 
advice on their attitude towards their work using as a peg the mnemonic 
LIBRARY, i.e. LIBRA, R and Y. Libra=balance and that is to be attained by 
L=laughter; I=interests, recreation; B=balance; R=regimen, way of life or 
credo (itself identified by cleanliness and rest, or else by commonsense and reason, 
exercise, diet, outfit) and A=attitude of sensible optimism. Librarians should 
make every effort to avoid R=rage and Y=yoke of age. Libraries should 
reflect this attitude and be made more attractive with modern publicity, ex- 
hibitions, novelty and vitality. W. 
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11370 Going into training, S. M. Jarvis. Librarian, 49 (10) November 
1960, 185-187. 


Every new assistant should receive professional instruction as soon as possible 
and the author maintains that there should be a set programme prepared and 
discussed with senior staff members. Recommends that the librarian should talk 
on the place of the library in the community and his staff should concentrate on 
matters of administration. The acting method is greatly favoured. Subjects for 
talks are briefly discussed. Staff manuals are advocated. It is suggested that after 
the period of training a tour of the shelves be undertaken, under supervision, to 
assess actual books. D.P.W. 


11371 De anstalldas medinflytande [Staff relations] Anita Larsson. 
Biblioteksbladet, 46 (6) 1961, 402-407. 


Along with the growth of a library system problems arise which are not 
specific library problems, as they are characteristic of any business organization 
or institution: e.g. the influence of the employees on management, the relation- 
ship between officers and employees, between different categories of employees, 
the establishment of satisfactory ways of disseminating news within the institution, 
and of creating an agreeable atmosphere in general. At Malm6 P.L., Sweden, an 
internal relations committee had been working for several years prior to the 
organization of a staff club. While on the committee serve two trustees, the head 
librarian, and the personnel director, representing the employer, and two 
librarians, two clerical workers, and a custodian for the employees, each with a 
personal substitute and all appointed for two years. The staff club is headed by a 
board of five with a librarian as chairman and, further, two librarians and two 
clerical workers; two substitutes are also elected. It is important that membership 
be open to all staff members, professional as well as non-professional. One of the 
tasks of the staff club is to prepare issues to be raised before the committee. As a 
rule, the club meets before and after each committee meeting; before, in order 
to discuss proposals to be brought before the committee, and after, in order to 
inform members, usually by reading the minutes of committee meetings. In 
this way interaction between the two groups is achieved and through constiuctive 
criticism many improvements of internal conditions are brought about. The 
staff club has several other aims: board members are delegated to bring staffs of 
branch libraries in different parts of the city into closer touch with one another 
and with the main library staff, and to relay information from headquarters to 
the branches, to introduce new staff members and make them feel at home, and 
to plan for meetings, entertainments, etc. where staff members will get better 
acquainted. A mimeographed monthly publication gives information on local 
library activities and about staff members. LY. 


11372 Staff development: programs of in-service training in North 
Carolina, Elaine von Ocsen and Barbara Heafner. North Carolina Libs., 19 (3) 
Spring 1961, 90-93. 


Courses in librarianship were started at the University of North Carolina in 
1904 and the School of Library Science was opened in 1931. There is a need for 
professional and non-professional librarians and both kinds require in-service 
training. In N.C. in-service training is done by individual libraries and by 
co-operative effort. A questionnaire was sent to libraries to ascertain local 
practice. In 1950 the first of a series of library workshops was inaugurated and 
at a meeting of the Public Libraries Section of the N.C.L.A. it was decided that: 
(i) a committee be appointed to study recruitment, in-service training and 
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retirement and make recommendations to the N.C.L.A.; (ii) a committee be 
appointed to work with the N.C. Library Commission in planning workshops 
for untrained library personnel. As a result a series of training institutes were 
inaugurated for library employees without formal library science courses. The 
workshops and the institutes have been a success and will be continued. 

S,).P. 


11373 Die Bedeutung der Zeitstudie fiir das Bibliothekwesen [The 
significance of time-study for librarianship] Henner Faehndrich. Z. f. Bib. u. Bib., 
8 (2) 1961, 126-143. 


The reasons why time-study should be applied to librarianship are stated as: 
(i) a continually increasing amount of work; (ii) shortage of staff; (iii) increasing 
administration costs. In a review of the literature embracing 50 references, 
the author examines the nature and conception of time-study and then discusses 
in some detail means by which it may be applied to operations where the readers 
are not involved, such as cataloguing, and to operations where the readers 
participate, such as loan procedures. C.P.A. 


11374 Das Handbuch der Bibliothekswissenschaft [Manual of library 
science] Georg Leyh. Libri, 11 (2) 1961, 101-114. 


Historical background to the publication of Milkau’s Handbuch der Bibliotheks- 
wissenschaft. A two-volume work was planned, the first dealing with books 
and printing, the second with the history and administration of libraries. The 
13 chapters of Vol. 1 were written by experts under Milkau’s editorship and 
were most carefully checked before publication in 1931. Vol. 2 was completed 
in 1933 and a third volume was found necessary to cover the whole history of 
libraries, with a supplement on the history of public libraries. On Milkau’s death 
Leyh undertook completion of the work. With six colleagues he completely 
revised the material which had been collected and had the book ready for 
publication in 1940, although minus the supplement on public libraries, which 
the government had ‘lost’ whilst examining the work prior to publication. The 
first edition sold out quickly and preparation started in 1942 for a second edition, 
but due to war and the division of Germany, progress was slow and much 
rewriting was necessary. Non-German experts contributed important articles 
and all obsolete material was withdrawn. Publication was in 1958. Between the 
two publications the whole idea of the qualifications necessary for a librarian 
changed. Milkau saw the ideal librarian as an historian with knowledge of 
bibliography, whereas the current trend is for technical specialists. Leyh discusses 
the growth of the various concepts of the librarian’s true role and argues the case 
for the humanist librarian. Finally Leyh discusses the practical significance of 
the handbook, written as it is from an historical viewpoint. The basic problems 
of library administration and construction remain the same. The need for 
professionalism is recognized and emphasis is placed on the librarian’s professional 
duties. P.M.H. 


11375 A Miiszaki Kényvtarosok Tajékoztatéja kiilfoldén [The Bulletin 
for Technical Librarians—abroad] Sandor Baldzs. Miiszaki Kényvtdrosok 
Tdjékoztatdja, 8 (2) April 1961, 45-51. References, examples. 

MKT began in 1954 as a local organ of the Hungarian Central Technical 
Library (OMK) but later, as technical libraries developed, it became a national 
periodical. It appears bi-monthly, has about 100 pages, with abstracts of the 
articles in English, German or Russian, and a table of contents in German. In 1960 
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the editorial board began to establish connections with foreign periodicals and 
institutions and MKT now reaches 30 such bodies. Its articles are now abstracted 
or indexed in a variety of journals, e.g. LSA, Rev. Doc., card service of the 
Institut fiir Dokumentation. Some examples are reproduced. W. 


LIBRARY SERVICES: General surveys, international and 
national 


11376 The library service of Western Australia: a study in the applica- 
tion of state aid to public libraries, F. A. Sharr. Libri, 11 (2) 1961, 159-180. 
Tables, references. 


The Library Board of Western Australia Act, 1951, lists the Board’s duties, 
authorizes the provision of funds by Parliament and requires an annual report. 
Members of the Board include nominees of local government interests, and of 
State education departments. Government aid, on a pound for pound basis, 
takes the form of books and central services; local authorities provide their own 
staffs and buildings. A local committee is considered unnecessary after a library 
is established. Few standards are stipulated, but one book per head of the popu- 
lation is considered the minimum, and 800v. the minimum collection. Pro- 
portions (60% non-fiction, 40% fiction, and one third of total stock to be 
children’s books) are laid down. A printed catalogue of the entire stock is 
provided at each library, and is revised by sections. One printed card is supplied 
with each book when stocks are exchanged. A central reference service, added 
in 1956, provides information, lends more unusual books from stock, and lends 
or sells photocopies of articles. Shortage of funds retards coverage of the entire 
State, and shortage of qualified staff is the other main problem. The Board 
places emphasis on the economic value of information, and a clear statement of 
policy also emphasizes education, and insists on political freedom. B.S. 


11377 Library service in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Saskatchewan 
Lib. Assn. Bull., 14 (2) May 1961, 12-27. 


The survey covers public government, school, special and university libraries 
in the two provinces. For public libraries the survey is based on 1960 annual 
reports and the Canadian L.A.’s Standards of Service for Public Libraries in Canada, 
1957. It covers population receiving professional service, bookstock, registration 
figures, salaries and staff. Very few of the libraries of the two provinces measure 
up to the standard. The government libraries, the Provincial Library of Manitoba 
and the Legislative Library of Saskatchewan both show high professional 
standards and mention is made of the special services they offer, e.g. centralized 
cataloguing, ordering, etc. University libraries are related to the ALA’s Standards 
for College Libraries 1959 and two-thirds found to be below standard. Statistics 
are incomplete for school libraries and there is a lack of any standard to aim for, 
but the Saskatchewan Association of School Librarians is working on a project 
with a view to establishing such standards. A similar lack of statistics and 
standards exists in the special library field. In both provinces a wide range of 
subjects is covered, but there is room for improvement in professional service. 

J.B. 
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11378 Modern Chinese libraries under Sino-American co-operation, 
Chiang Fu-tsung. Chinese culture, 3 (1) October 1960, 140-154. 


Because of the very early invention of writing in China, records go far back 
into antiquity, and in ancient China archivists were, in fact, librarians, and Lao- 
tzu, the philosopher, was described as the ‘archivist in charge of the Chou 
archives’. The modern Chinese library has no long tradition; before the estab- 
lishment of the first modern public library at the beginning of the century, 
libraries in China were either Imperial collections and palace archives, or govern- 
ment agency collections, or monastic libraries, or school or private collections. 
In the early stages of modern library development in China, Japanese examples 
provided the pattern of organisation, but the most recent developments follow 
American precedents. Miss M. E. Wood, an American Jibrary school graduate, 
went to China in 1960 and soon determined to try to set up a library school 
there; subsequently two of her pupils went to study library science in the USA 
and then returned to help Miss Wood run the Public Book Collection. The 
remainder of the article records the history of the library movement in China, 
which is one of the battles against a multitude of difficulties, including lack of 
funds, invasion, and civil war. An example of such difficulties is that after 
evacuation to rear areas some libraries had to use poor-quality local made paper, 
laminated, to serve for catalogue cards. The National Central Library had 
accumulated the cream of South China collections in its rare book collection, 
but following the Communist rebellion it moved to Taiwan in 1948, but was 
able to take only its rare book collection of 11,162 titles, with 121,368 volumes. 
This is the richest collection of Chinese rare books in existence, and if micro- 
filming and printing equipment were available, copies of these works could be 
distributed. Much is hoped for from American co-operation, whether material 
provision or technical ‘know-how’, so that Chinese libraries may one day achieve 
a level of administration comparable to Western examples. RJ.H. 
(See also LSA 10885-86.) 


11379 Caractére et bases de la nouvelle loi danoise sur les bibliothéques 
de lecture publique [The new Danish law on public libraries] Torben 
Nielsen. Bull. bib. Fr., 6 (6) June 1961, 267-277. 

The text of the law of May 27, 1950 on public libraries, modified by the laws 
of May 25, 1956 and March 21, 1959, is preceded by a study of the general 
character of Danish libraries, and a discussion not so much of the letter of the law 
as its spirit and the circumstances which inspired it. Fut. 


11380 Social role of libraries in India today, Hakim Singh. Ind. Lib., 15 
(3) December 1960, 106-109. 


Libraries in India today ‘are required to be instruments of social good in 
meeting the cultural needs of the community’. They must make every citizen 
conscious of the urgency and necessity of national development, make available 
to the nation the latest records of developments in science and technology and 
help individuals to gain understanding and enlightenment and thereby live 
meaningful lives. Bringing this service to the 80% of the population which is 
rural is a huge task and must be tackled, but the people of the towns present 
special problems also, in that a feeling of insecurity prevails amongst many, 
which might be vanquished by substituting knowledge for ignorance, through 
books. Mass education programmes need libraries to supplement the work. 
Technological advances bring mass media to bear on unprepared minds and 
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these forces bring little spiritual and intellectual satisfaction. Positive steps to be 
taken by libraries in India are: stimulation of reading habits and guidance in 
effective choice; provision for all reading and information needs of the com- 
munity; encouragement of interest in things cultural, spiritual and intellectual. 
Libraries will then become active adult educators. C.A.Cr. 


11381 An outline of the library development scheme for West Bengal, 
Nikhil Roy. J. Ind. Lib. Assn., 3 (1) January 1961, 33-40. Illus. 


The required minimum standards for different grades of libraries are set out. 
About 1,000 public subscription libraries reach these standards and receive annual 
grants from the government. Details are given of the staffing and budgets of the 
State Central Library, the District libraries (which now number 19), the Area 
libraries and the Rural libraries (now numbering 464). These libraries are all 
locally administered and financed and subject to inspection by the government. 
Special government grants have also been given to several well-known sub- 
scription libraries and to the University of Calcutta, the Bengal Library Associa- 
tion and the Howrah District Library Association for organizing courses in 
librarianship. An institute for the training of librarians for the District, Village 
and Higher Secondary School libraries is projected. About 3m. books are now 
in stock and it is estimated that 1.2m. persons benefit by these libraries. (See also 
LSA 9584.) G.L.H. 


11382 Scientific information facilities in Malaya, Wilfred J. Plumbe. 
Malayan Lib. J., 1(3) April 1961, 19-28. References. 


A survey of Malayan scientific societies and institutions and their publications 
is followed by a description of library facilities. Of the 15 scientific libraries in 
Malaya, only four have a stock of over 10,000v. and it is not likely that more 
than 30,000 individual scientific books and 1,000 scientific journals are available. 
Details are given of the number of persons served by these libraries and of 
translation work and indexing undertaken. There is a great variety of classifi- 
cation schemes used and no unanimity in cataloguing practice. The staffing of 
the libraries and their total expenditure is noted, and a list of microtext and 
photocopying facilities is given. Present deficiencies include the lack of a national 
bibliographical centre, a union list of serials, and a national inter-lending service. 
In addition there is no library where the publications of international organi- 
zations may be found, and in general there is a lack of trained and qualified staff. 
The library of the University of Malaya in Kuala Lumpur is expanding rapidly 
and is having to perform the functions of a national library. A new building is 
planned on a subject divisional basis and it is hoped to sponsor a school of 
librarianship in close association with it. G.L.H. 


11383 Libraries in Nepal, Walfred Erickson. Wilson Lib. Bull., 35 (6) 
February 1961, 446-451. Photos. 


The writer recently visited Nepal and organized the Central Library in 
Kathmandu. He places the present day picture of the libraries in the country in 
their setting—that of a national history of autocratic rule, which ended only in 
1950 and governed a people with a 2% literacy rate. He describes the existing 
libraries—private, national, governmental, educational—and outlines ways of 
providing an adequate library service. Professionally trained librarians are needed 
—there are three at present! The various large collections (comparatively 
speaking) should be consolidated. Proper public and school libraries should be 
established. Work must concentrate on Kathmandu at first and the service 
should then be extended (with adult education) to the provinces. C.A.Cr. 
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11384 Census of libraries, 1959: the public library figures, D. M. Wylie. 
N.Z. Libs., 23 (5) June 1960, 125-133. 


For the first time the N.Z. Department of Statistics has included details of 
non-public libraries, and additional information is given about individual 
libraries, including terms of use, and membership. Various features of the 
presentation are criticized, and certain points which emerge are discussed in 
detail: (i) Country Library Service stock is essential to the smaller public libraries 
but plays a smaller part in those serving populations over 10,000; (ii) 3 of the 10 
libraries serving 20,000-50,000 people have made the change to free and rental 
service since 1953-54 without substantial losses in desk receipts and with a great 
gain in the use made of them by the public; (iii) free and rental service has become 
more firmly consolidated, the rental collection making it possible to supply light 
reading without drawing heavily on the rates; (iv) a table giving proportions of 
receipts and expenditure reveals that, in the libraries serving over 50,000 people, 
while the expenditure on salaries has dropped from 54.69 to 46.76% and on 
books and periodicals from 28.85 to 21.78%, it has risen on general operating 
and maintenance costs from 13.31 to 24.51%. 


11385 The press, publishing and libraries in the Muslim republics of 
the USSR. Central Asian Rev., 9 (2) 1961, 169-181. 


There are over 2,000 libraries in Kirgizia, over 1,300 in Turkmenistan, 2,896 in 
Uzbekistan, and 13,000 in Kazakhstan. The libraries belong to the Ministry of 
Culture, to trade unions, and to various government departments. Complaints 
are made in all areas of unsuitable premises, and even the Kazakh State Book 
Chamber, which is the official depository for everything published in the country, 
is housed in a damp and dark basement where books decay, and where there is no 
room for the new books. The mechanics of book-supply to the libraries often 
have curious results; thus 12 copies of a book on vegetable cultivation were sent 
to a library in an area where no vegetables are grown; another library which 
urgently needed books on agricultural machinery received a collection of 
German books instead. There is a great shortage of qualified or trained librarians 
and apparently a marked lack of interest, on the part of those in authority, in the 
opportunities for training and qualification which are available. As libraries are 
expected to act as political agencies it is essential that they should have as many 
readers as possible and so the staff go out to seek readers. A great deal of carrying 
of books to readers is done—to their homes, factories, etc. Gradually, self- 
service [i.e. open access] is being introduced into libraries, and is described as a 
‘new, and the most active form of causing books to reach the reader’; it is 
gravely discussed in the press. On the other hand there are village libraries which 
lend no more than two or three books a day. Librarians which adopt a ‘Western’ 
attitude to their functions are denounced as ‘detached from the practical require- 
ments of Communist creativity’. 


11386 The Senate Committee on government operations and docu- 
mentation, Walter L. Reynolds. Amer. Doc.,.12 (2) April 1961, 93-97. 


An evaluation of the committee’s work since 1945. A purpose of the com- 
mittee has been to improve the government’s information services to industry. 
The proposals for an information processing agency met with opposition from 
large firms who maintained their own services and feared competition from 
smaller firms. A plan for a Department of Science and Technology, of cabinet 
rank, one of whose duties would be to disseminate information, was opposed 
by the Department of Commerce and other interests. The general outcome was 
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that the re-organization of science should be in the hands of the President. The 
committee will consider a widening of the scope of the Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare to include technology. It is suggested that LC is hostile since 
responsibility may be taken away from the Division of Science and Technology. 


11387 Facts about the future, Frank L. Schick. Wilson Lib. Bull., 35 (3) 
November 1960, 219-221. References. 


Outlines census information about the USA and sets library development needs 
against this statistical background. Some factors to be considered are: the 
existing shortage of librarians will become more pronounced; libraries will face 
stiffer competition in recruiting staff; extra emphasis on education for children— 
who will form a greater proportion of the population anyway—will bring more 
demands on library service for the young; those above working age will increase 
in numbers greatly and will also have need of library provision for their leisure 
years; technological advances will continue to make library service to industry 
an ever more specialized occupation. All these facts will cause librarianship to 
remain an extremely challenging career. C.A.Cr. 


. 


11388 The research and statistical program of the Library Services 
Branch, Frank L. Schick. ALA Bull., 55 (5) May 1961, 409-412. Illus. 


The Office of Education, a part of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare since 1953, was founded in 1867 and holds that equal education oppor- 
tunities should be available to all. The programme is primarily concerned with 
school, public, college and university libraries, not education for librarianship or 
special librarianship. From 1870, the Office of Education has conducted statistical 
surveys of library work and produces Statistics of public libraries, Library statistics 
of larger colleges and universities, Statistics of public school libraries. Besides this, 
there are three other projects in preparation: (i) state library extension services; 
(ii) price changes of books, periodicals and services; (iii) library education— 
statistical information on graduates of higher educational institutes. To provide 
library statistics of an integrated national basis, the projects for 1961 include 
(i) statistics of libraries, an annotated bibliography; (ii) the ALA proposal for a 
national survey of the library statistics; (iii) visits to state library agencies. Besides 
these main projects, work continues over queries on library development through 
personal contacts and correspondence. K,J.E. 


11389 Segregation in libraries: Negro librarians give their views. Wilson 
Lib. Bull., 35 (9) May 1961, 707-710. 


Ways of hastening and making secure the desirable integration of libraries in 
the United States are suggested by four experts, one a public librarian, one Dean 
of a library school, one a children’s librarian and the fourth a college librarian. 
All stress that the ALA has great responsibilities in this matter and should be 
given every support by all librarians. That the realistic outlook is not lacking is 
evident from the recognition accorded by the public librarian to the fact that 
segregation is likely to remain in branch libraries, due to housing, employment 
and education factors, although this is no reason for such segregation to be 
retained in central departments. (See also LSA 11445.) C.A.Cr. 
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11390 Auswiartiger Leihverkehr und Kommunaler Leihring in 
Nordrhein-Westfalen: (i) Einleitung—Wilhelm Bayer ; (ii) Aus der 
Sicht der Mittelstadtbiichereien—Bernt Helmbold ; (iii) Aus der Sicht 
der wissenschaftlichen Bibliotheken—Werner Krieg [Lending and the 
municipal inter-library loan scheme in North Rhine-Westphalia: (i) Intro- 
duction—W. Bayer ; (ii) In medium-sized libraries—B. Helmbold ; (iii) In 
learned libraries—W. Krieg] Mittcilungsblatt (Nordrhein-Westfalen), 11 (1) 
May 1961, 18-29. 

(i) The origin of the scheme and the special subject collections is briefly 
described. It was established with the object of relieving the load of the learned 
libraries. The scheme currently provides books for the large number of external 
university students in the province. Two suggestions for improvement are: 
widening of conditions of application for loan and extension of number of 
participating libraries. (ii) The scheme enables a medium-sized town library to 
give its readers the facilities of a city library. The library’s responsibilities to the 
scheme are: careful consideration of any requests for purchase in its subject field 
and provision of bibliographical works for checking purposes in the subject field. 
The scheme is described in the context of the library of Hamm. (iii) Before the 
scheme, the learned libraries were greatly handicapped by wartime losses and 
the demands of an increasing number of students. Twenty-three of the 51 cities 
in the Federal Republic are in the province of North Rhine-Westphalia. Only 
eight of these 23 cities have learned libraries, so the municipal libraries have a 
special importance, and a large proportion of the population relies on them for 
learned works. The special subject collections provide a reservoir of subject 
material for the province. W.AA 


11391 Der internationale Biichertausch: Theorie und Praxis _[Inter- 
national exchange of publications: theory and practice] Maria Razumovsky. 
Biblos, 10 (2) 1961, 76-81. 

Unesco alone has held four regional conferences on exchange of publications, 
and much has been written and spoken on the subject. IFLA has a committee 
meeting annually to discuss problems of exchange. The latest Unesco conference 
was held in Budapest in September 1960, attended by 24 delegates coming from 
nearly every European country. Exchange of publications takes place between 
societies and similar institutions, and also between libraries, and is particularly 
important for countries which are short of foreign currency. Certain publications 
can only be obtained through exchange. The Brussels agreement of 1886 had a 
clause obliging signatories to exchange with all other signatories, and this proved 
a stumbling block. The new Unesco convention of 1958 allows bilateral 
exchange, and there is no compulsion. The Budapest conference recommended 
that all member states should ratify this convention. The nature and functions 
of exchange centres differ in the different countries, and the conference recom- 
mended that local differences be retained and too great centralization avoided. 
The exchange centre was recognized as the best distributor of government 
publications, and members were asked not to demand strict reciprocity. Anno- 
tated lists of official publications were recommended. Hindrances such as import 
licences, and language difficulties with the less-known languages were noted. 
In most countries government publications are distributed free to a number of 
libraries, England being an exception. In Austria the conditions necessary for 
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the ratification of the convention do not yet exist and the following would be 
necessary : (i) a central exchange service would have to be set up at the Austrian 
National Library, with the necessary staff; (ii) a sufficient number of government 
publications would have to be made available; (iii) work in connection with 
government publications could be divided among two or three other libraries; 
(iv) developments in other countries would have to be closely watched, so that 
suitable material might be requested, as not all foreign government publications 
would be of interest to Austrian readers. C.W J.H. 


11392 The international exchange of publications: some barriers, 
G. A. Hamel. Indo-Pacific Exchange Newsletter, (10) March 1961, 1-8. References. 


This paper was written for the Conference on the International Exchange of 
Publications, Budapest, 13-19 September, 1960. The author defines international 
exchange and the various attitudes adopted towards exchange by participants. 
Surface mail is considered the quickest and cheapest way of transport; for large 
consignments ship-borne freight is cheaper but more trouble in clerical work. 
The agreement reached through Unesco on the importation of educational, 
scientific and cultural material, concluded in 1950, has by-passed many trade 
barriers. Political, language and traditional barriers to international exchange 
are considered. C.A.W. 


11393 National exchange centres, Iftikhar H. Sabzwari. Pakistan Lib. Rev., 
3 (1) March 1961, 44-47. 


The activities of a national exchange centre are listed and their value noted. 
The exchange centres of some Asian countries are being handicapped by lack of 
funds and trained staff, shortage of duplicate material, lack of co-ordination and 
the failure of publishers to co-operate. The operation of exchange centres could 
be improved by training programmes for the staff, increased funds and legal 
deposit. G.L.H. 


NATIONAL and GOVERNMENTAL LIBRARIES 


11394 Co prina%a novy statat Matice slovenskej [New statute of Matica 
Slovenska]. Knihovntk, 6 (2) 1961, 37-40. 


Matica Slovenska is the national library of Slovakia. It collects and preserves 
all literature dealing with Slovakia and makes it available to the public in its 
reading rooms. It co-operates with similar institutions abroad, provides an in- 
formation service and compiles statistics about book production in Slovakia. 
Its literary archive collects all material connected with Slovakia, keeps a register 
of foreign literary material on microfilm and organizes historical and literary 
research. The bibliographic department co-ordinates bibliographic activities in 
Slovakia. It compiles a current and retrospective national bibliography. Matica 
Slovenska is also the Slovak centre for research in librarianship. It publicizes 
modern library techniques and offers assistance to all Slovak libraries. S.S. 


11395 The British Museum moves ahead, Sir Frank C. Francis. Ind. Lib., 
15 (4) March 1961, 183-188. 

Excerpts from a speech delivered to the Research Section of CLA-ACB, 
Ottawa, October, 1960. Early building projects, leading to the present con- 
stricting quarters of the library, are described, followed by an account of the 
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organization of the Museum into its Departments and the effect this has on 
future planning. Sir Frank considers at length the problem of size of the Reading 
Room and its collection and of the National Science Reference Library so that 
optimum efficient usage might be made of these libraries. C.A.Cr. 


11396 The distribution of medical literature in Great Britain, and the 
need for a National Lending Library of Medicine, John L. Thornton. 
Lib, Assn. Rec., 63 (3) March 1961, 79-82. References. 

The question of whether the new National Lending Library for Science and 
Technology will cater for medicine as a whole or for pre-clinical medicine only 
has yet to be answered fully [1960]. The writer examines the suggestion that 
such a national service for medical literature might be based on the Royal Society 
of Medicine, which has 270,000 volumes in its library. He surveys existing 
library provision, in London and in the provinces, and advances a suggestion for 
founding (if necessary) a national library for medicine in the British Museum, 
amalgamating that library’s stock and facilities with those of the Royal Society 
of Medicine. The employment of qualified librarians in such a library is essential, 
even though medical men may be appropriate for certain of the work which 
will be done. C.A.Cr. 


11397 Reference service of the National Diet Library in the fields of 
science and technology. Indo-Pacific Exchange Newsletter, (11) June 1961, 1-7. 


The National Diet Library, Tokyo, is very active in building up collections of 
foreign materials especially in the fields of science and technology. Of the 
3,000 titles of foreign serials acquired by the library, 2,202 titles fall in these fields, 
coming from 28 countries. Scientific and technological materials under the 
category of official publications are fairly well covered by its collections which 
come in mainly through the international exchange the Library maintains with 
many countries. Among the collections in these fields the PB reports and atomic 
energy materials are outstanding in addition to other scientific periodicals. The 
Library purchased 88%, of the entire number of the PB reports. Reports of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics and other aeronautical materials 
are also collected. Various kinds of atomic energy materials including AEC 
reports and CERN reports are among the important scientific materials of the 
Library. A number of publications for the guide to these collections are compiled. 
The collections have been made_use of by yearly increasing numbers of people. 
During the year of 1960, 7,670 readers used 50,960 volumes of the materials, and 
911,961 pages were photocopied. K.H. 


11398 Libraries of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. NLL Trans. 
Bull., 3 (5) May 1961, 395-428. 

Lists 155 of the 270 libraries giving transliterated name of library, translated 
name, address, telephone no. and book stock. Lins 


11399 A Congressman looks at . . . the Library of Congress, Omar 
Burleson. Wilson Lib. Bull., 35 (7) March 1961, 518-520. Photo. 

Excerpts from the Congressional Record account of the speech before Congress 
on January 18th, 1961 of the Chairman of the Joint House-Senate Committee 
on the Library of Congress. Rep. Burleson defends the immunity of the holder 
of the post of Librarian of Congréss from the changes occasioned by a new 
government’s taking office. He shows that each Librarian has been allowed to 
make his contribution to the greatness of the Library and that this has always, 
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understandably, needed time. He surveys the career of the present Librarian, 
Dr. L. Quincy Mumford, and outlines the progress made since he took office in 
1954. He mentions exchange agreements, fostering of research in humanities, 
new building plans, cataloguing and classification services, aid for the blind, and 
ends by stressing the spirit of understanding existing between the Library and 
Congress—due in no small part to Dr. Mumford’s contributions. C.A.Cr. 


11400 Reservoirs of scientific research, Richard J. Beck. Bookmark, 13 
(4) June 1961, 125-129. 


A concise introduction to seven great research libraries in the USA: (i) U.S. 
National Archives, Washington, D.C.; (ii) U.S. Dept. of Agriculture Library, 
Washington, D.C.; (iii) The Engineering Societies Library, New York City; 
(iv) Walter Loomis Newberry Library, Chicago—a reference library for the 
humanities; (v) John Crerar Library, Chicago—a free public library devoted to 
science and technology; (vi) National Library of Medicine, Bethesda, Maryland 
and (vii) Linda Hall Library of Science and Technology, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Brief details are given of their history and purpose, stock and special collections, 
staffing, buildings, equipment, special services and publications, especially 
bibliographies and indexes. B.C.A. 


11401 The National Library of Medicine; anniversary issue, 1836-1961. 
Bull. Med. Lib. Assn., 49 (3) July 1961. 


Published to commemorate the 125th anniversary of the founding of the 
Library of the Surgeon General’s Office, this issue includes a memoir by Estelle 
Brodman of Robert Fletcher (1823-1912), Principal Assistant Librarian to John 
Shaw Billings and an editor of both the Index-Catalogue and the original Index- 
Medicus; ‘Adams Jewett and John Shaw Billings, partners in acquisition’, by 
Dorothy M. Schullian; ‘Comprehensive collecting—then and now’, by Leslie 
K. Falk and Samuel Lazerow; Keyes D. Metcalf and Walter H. Kilham, Jr. 
describe in ‘Housing the Library’ the problems of the old building and the new 
building now almost ready for occupation; “The Survey and after’, by Janet 
Doe, discusses the considerable administrative changes brought about since the 
famous investigation made in 1943 on the invitation of the Librarian. G.R.P. 


UNIVERSITY and COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


11402 Za dal&i rozvoj knihoven na vysokych Skolach [Development of 
university libraries] Vladimir Cerny. Knihovntk, 6 (6) 1961, 176-185. 


University libraries have an important educational task. As part-time study 
is becoming one of the basic forms of study, university libraries are adjusting 
themselves to it. They take their share of co-operation within the national library 
system. So far there is not enough co-ordination between the departments of 
universities. Basic textbooks should be duplicated in sufficient numbers to supply 
all students. The idea that students should buy their books is old-fashioned. 
University libraries often complain about the restrictions on import of foreign 
literature. They should make fuller use of international exchange schemes. 
Many university libraries are behind with their cataloguing or use obsolete 
schemes of classification. Grading of readers makes assistance to readers easier. 
More attention should be given to individual guidance and group discussions. 
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Bibliographic services need improving. University libraries have unsatisfactory 
housing and low standard of staff. Professionally qualified librarians should 
supplement their education by studying special subjects and graduates by gaining 
library qualifications. All of them should increase their political knowledge and 
awareness. SS. 


11403 Mimoradné akce védecké knihovny [Publicity in the University 
Library of Brno]. Knihovnik, 6 (5) 1961, 150-153. 


The library sent out a number of circulars offering and explaining its services. 
Agriculture. An information leaflet about its special agricultural collection was 
sent to agricultural schools, research institutes, graduates starting their first 
practical work. An enquiry was made about any agricultural bibliographies with 
a view to co-ordinating them. Bibliographic services. An invitation to supply 
local publications for the compilation of a local bibliography was sent to all local 
authorities. Doctors were offered a bibliography of medical dissertations com- 
piled by the library, and invited to the first meeting devoted to an oral biblio- 
graphy of medicine. Inter-library loans. School libraries and research institutions 
were informed about the range of the library’s services with regard to loans of 
books. Registration of readers. Institutions who were not members of the library 
and individual readers who did not renew their tickets were sent a publicity 
circular. Students of correspondence courses. Schools and individual students were 
informed of the help which the library can give to those who study by corres- 
pondence. Professional education. Librarians were invited to library courses run 
by the University. General publicity. Schools and factories were offered help with 
the organization of the ‘Month of Books 1960’. In addition to these circulars a 
number of enquiries was made among the readers about the efficiency of the 
library, suggestions for improvement, etc. S.S. 


11404 Suomen tieteelliset kirjastot 1959-1960 [The university and research 
libraries in Finland in 1959-1960] J. Vallinkoski. Kirjastolehti, 54 (7) 1961, 
192-194. 

Among the notable events are the founding of the Oulu U.L. in the autumn of 
1959, the official opening of the Tampere Research Library in November 1960 
and the move of the School of Social Sciences and its library to Tampere to the 
new building in the autumn of 1960. A new research library ‘Steinerbiblioteket’ 
started its work in Turku. Its book collection consists mainly of anthroposophic 
and religious literature and works on cultural history. The postgraduate educa- 
tion of librarians has been carried on as previously. Round table conferences have 
been arranged with other Scandinavian countries. The 1959 conference took 
place in Helsinki (programme: government publications) and another in Oslo in 
1960 (the newspaper collections in libraries). The acquisition plans have been 
further developed by founding special committees for medical and slavic litera- 
ture. New rules for the national library, the Helsinki U.L., were ratified in 1960. 
They state, e.g., that the library has to publish the Finnish national bibliography, 
to promote book historical and bibliographical research work, and to strengthen 
co-operation among university and research libraries. In 1959 the Finnish 
Research Library Association had its 30th anniversary festivals. H.M.K. 


11405 Fiir und wider Freihandsysteme [For and against free access 
systems] Walter Bauhuis. Z. f. Bib. u. Bib., 8 (2) 1961, 114-126. 

Advocates of free access in university and other large libraries argue that as 
much as possible of the collection should be available to readers, with the catalogue 
serving as the last resort and not the first. Opponents of the system sce difficulties 
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in supervision and administration, and consider that the reader would no longer 
make his own selections but have them made for him. The author quotes many 
authorities in discussing the problem, and he himself agrees in principle with the 
free access system, but feels that existing schemes are inadequate. C.P.A. 
(See also LSA 11585.) 


11406 Las bibliotecas en el mundo: La biblioteca universitaria de 
Colonia [Libraries of the world: Cologne University Library] Luis Rubio. 
Dir. gen. Bol., 9 (54) April—June 1960, 46-48. Photos. 


Cologne University is relatively new, for, although it was founded in the 
Middle Ages, it ceased to function, and was not re-opened until 1919. The 
library was not definitely installed until 1930, in an adapted building. Today the 
library has approximately 1,100,000 books, and 275,000v. of periodicals, housed 
in a large stack. There are two main sections : (i) Sciences of the mind ; (ii) 
Natural and social sciences, and law. There is some sub-division, but no systematic 
classification, the books being located by shelf-marks. There are also sections for 
rare books, and for local works. A catalogue room, with a qualified librarian 
always available, houses the various catalogues of which the most important are 
(a) alphabetical author catalogue ; (b) subject index, referring to (c) classified 
catalogue, this last being arranged on a home-made scheme. In all important 
German libraries the different sections of the library are staffed by subject 
specialists, and they are responsible for their own sections of the classified cata- 
logue. There is a general reading room on the ground floor, inadequate for the 
university’s 13,000 students, and housing some 11,000v. of general books and 
works of reference. Behind is the periodicals room, containing 2,700 German 
periodicals, and 2,900 foreign ones. The German university works on the 
seminar system, and each seminar has its own library, some of them very im- 
portant. The circulation desk is in a room next to the Catalogue room, and the 
system works most efficiently. For 10 pf. students get from an automatic machine 
a series of request slips, which they fill in and drop in a box. The next day they 
collect the books requested, many of which are lent for a month. There is also an 
inter-university loan service. Though there is no union catalogue, each library 
specializes (Cologne being famous for its Economics section), and application is 
made to the libraries most likely to have the book wanted. The Students’ Union 
also has a library and periodicals room, for recreational reading. C.W,J.H. 


11407 Luton’s Library, I. Rogerson. Technical Education, 3 (7) July 1961, 
18-19. 


A description of the Luton College of Technology Library. It is on the 
second floor of the Administration block and has an area of 3,400 sq. feet, in a 
curved shape. It has shelving for 12,000v. and a store for 5,000v. Pamphlets 
are filed in lateral filing units. 300 current periodicals are taken of which 120 
are filed, many back runs are on microfilm. The College teaches Arts and 
Science courses, has 135 full-time teaching staff and 400 part-time. Student 
population is approaching 10,000. Initial expenditure on the library was £10,000 
in 1956, and since has been approximately £2,500 to £3,000 p.a. Purchasing 
policy is to have single copies of many titles rather than heavy duplication of 
textbooks. Library tutorials are given, e.g. Theory of UDC and its use in 
Science Abstracts. L.S.F. 
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11408 Institutions- och seminariebiblioteken vid Uppsala universitet: 
en undersékning [Institute and college libraries at Uppsala University: an 
examination] Lennart Grénberg. Nord. Tid., 48 (1) 1961, 23-29. Table. 


A committee was formed in 1955 to examine the relations between Uppsala 
ULL. and the libraries of the various institutions attached to the university, as 
previously no co-operation had existed beyond occasional consultation. There 
was no union catalogue, and the institutional libraries’ catalogues were often 
inadequately prepared. Recommendations were made concerning the size of 
libraries, annual accessions and bookfunds for the institutions, almost all of 
which were found to prefer that the university library should undertake the 
cataloguing and binding of their collections. The committee advocated the 
establishment of a department in the university library to provide co-operation 
with institutional libraries. The authorities responsible for administering the 
available funds have unfortunately only in part met the wishes expressed, but the 
ULL. has done its best with the means available to foster co-operation, with 
promising results. A.DJ. 


11409 Crisis in our university libraries, Robert B. Downs. Coll. and Res. 
Libs., 22 (1) January 1961, 7-10. References. 


The mounting tide of student enrolment threatens to inundate the universities 
and colleges of the USA. A conservative estimate by the American Council on 
Education suggests an enrolment of 6$m. by 1970. Libraries, confronted by 
increasing demands on their services, have been caught in the upward spiral of 
inflation. ACRL statistics for 1958-59 show the median percentage of total 
university expenditure on libraries to be less than in 1945-46. Money spent on 
research in universities and colleges has increased considerably in recent years. 
But their libraries, on which research primarily depends, are receiving, in general, 
proportionately less money to do more and more work. Seldom is specific 
provision made, in research grants, for library services; this against a background 
of increasing library costs: serial publication subscriptions in 1960 had increased 
by 48.5% since 1946-47; book production is increasing rapidly, as is the pro- 
duction of government publications. Additionally libraries are widening their 
coverage of materials by the inclusion of Eastern European and Far Eastern 
publications. In the USA library facilities are inequably distributed. The North 
Eastern area is extremely fortunate. Research workers in badly off areas must 
rely on the resources of libraries‘in other areas. Libraries must procure additional 
financial support. Increased grants from parent institutions, state aid, foundation 
grants and a proper share of research funds are promising sources. B.A. 


11410 Sources of support for libraries in American universities, 
Benjamin Edward Powell. Univ. Tennessee Lib. Lectures, (10) 1961, 1-22. 
Graphs. 

Support for libraries from interested benefactors has been the custom for 
centuries, e.g. Antony to Cleopatra, Thomas Bodley, noblemen, industrialists 
and laymen, John Rylands, John Harvard, Huntington, Folger, Crerar, Jefferson 
and Madison. U.S. university libraries spend over $50m. a year. Modern 
endowments and gifts worth nearly $3m. were received by 22 libraries in a single 
year. Eleven of these libraries have Friends of the Library Groups which have 
been instrumental in attracting gifts. Many private collections are bequeathed 
to libraries as a result of the efforts of the librarian, president, or professors in the 
university. Money derived from foundations has enabled libraries to provide 
services, launch projects and to develop. Exchanges of university press publica- 
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tions provide much wanted material. More recent sources of assistance arise 
through co-operative enterprises, e.g. centralized cataloguing, bibliographical 
centres, inter-library loans, copying projects, acquisition, specialization and 
storage policies. Ww. 


11411 Problems and objectives of a great research library, Paul Herman 
Buck. Lib. J., 86 (11) June 1 1961, 2051-2056. Photos. 

Harvard U.L. has been built up to serve scholars, and much of its stock has 
been selected by faculty members, and with the likely needs of future generations 
of scholars in mind. It is the largest library which allows scholars to work in the 
stacks with access to its shelves. Under its policy of decentralization, subject 
collections are housed at the most convenient location for users. The library has 
been of great importance in attracting the best scholars to Harvard, and it has 
also helped to attract funds for the establishment of special departments. The 
objectives of the library’s administration are to retain an emphasis on humane 
values, to be responsive to its users’ needs and to have a sound financial policy. 
It seems inevitable that the library’s budget will continue to grow, the problem is 
therefore to keep this growth within bounds manageable in terms of university 
finance. With this end in view, there is emphasis on selectivity in acquisition, 
and steps have been taken to identify and dispose of parts of the collections which 
are no longer worth preserving. There is no prospect that the existing collections 
in Harvard’s libraries can be maintained in the future at substantially below their 
present size without seriously affecting their usefulness to scholars, despite 
developments in co-operation made possible by progress in techniques of docu- 
mentary reproduction. It is becoming necessary to educate donors into providing 
funds not for the purchase of books, but for carrying out the library’s routine 
operations. G.E.H. 


11412 College teaching and the college library, Patricia B. Knapp. 
ACRL monograph (23) Chicago, American Library Association, 1959. 118p. 
This study was carried out in the spriny quarter of 1954 at Knox College, 
Galesburg, Illinois, a four-year liberal arts college, which had at that time 740 
students, 69 teaching staff and a library of 79,144v. The study attempts to assess 
the contribution of the College library to the education of the students. Informa- 
tion on the use of the library was obtained from a scrutiny of all borrowings 
during the quarter, the details recorded being classification, name of author, 
title, name of borrower and course, if any, for which borrowed. Information 
was also obtained by questionnaire of books used in the library but which were 
not borrowed. Full details are given of the College and the courses it offers. 
From the analysis of the borrowings it is shown that students in general used the 
library only in connection with course work and only in order to read recom- 
mended books; students using the general collections were usually attending 
advanced courses. From the analysis of the borrowings an assessment is made of 
the extent and nature of the library’s contribution to course work and of the 
factors limiting its contribution. Interviews with the academic staff showed 
that very divergent views were held on the role of the library in the general 
educational objectives of the College. The author gives her own personal view 
of the survey and its implications: the library has three functions, to supply 
required reading, to provide enough titles for each student to be able to read a 
number of different books, to provide bibliographies and to have the bookstock 
organized so that students can find all material relevant to any topic. Only this 
last function is distinctively that of a library, yet it is the one function ignored by 
the majority of the teaching staff. Ways must be found to overcome this inertia, 
and the author puts forward several suggestions. A.W. 
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11413 Reference service: the new dimension in librarianship, Samuel 
Rothstein. Coll. and Res. Libs., 22 (1) January 1961, 11-18. References. 


Reference service has not always been a part of the university’s library service. 
Even in-the USA it is a relatively recent service. Although instances of personal 
helpfulness to readers were many, the library took no responsibility for the 
provision of a personal assistance to readers. In some countries the service still 
does not exist. Its future development calls for deliberate decision; the chief 
problem is to decide on its proper dimensions. ‘Reference work’ is defined as 
the personal assistance given by the librarian to individual readers in pursuit of 
information; ‘reference service’ implies definite recognition by the library of its 
responsibiJity for the provision and organization of such. The work with the 
actual readers consists of (i) instruction in the use of books and libraries; (ii) 
guidance in the choice of books; (iii) information service. Different types of 
libraries provide differing reference services from the minimum service of some 
small public libraries to the all-inclusive service given in some special libraries. 
There is therefore much inconsistency. In our age there is need for an amplified 
reference service: the public library’s natural role is to develop the kinds of 
service that mass media cannot give; in libraries serving scholars and research 
workers there is an even stronger case for an amplified reference service. With 
the great increase of scientific literature, research workers rely increasingly on 
help from librarians. The task of tracing and using scientific literature has 
become more difficult in the past 10 years. Workers in the humanities and social 
sciences equally need an amplified service. Staffing the service is difficult and 
there are many problems. Four possibilities are considered: (i) library budgets 
can be increased without putting strain on the economy; (ii) the reference service 
can get a larger share of the existing library budget; (iii) advances in library 
technology can produce savings which could be used for information services; 
(iv) sponsors might be persuaded to finance adequate demonstrations of amplified 
reference service, say, by adding a dozen subject specialists to each of a number 
of public and university libraries. General librarians have not exploited reference 
work; others have, very successfully and there is a danger they will establish 
themselves as a separate profession. If first class reference service is valuable 
enough for businessmen to buy, then it merits the support of the community 
and the university. B.A. 


11414 Shelf list as union catalog, Donald Coney and George Piternick. 
Coll. and Res. Libs., 22 (3) May 1961, 193-194. 


In attempting to plan library development on the seven campuses of the 
University of California (UCAL), inter-campus access to library collections has 
been considered. The union card catalogue is an expensive tool; a printed 
catalogue is far cheaper. At UCAL 85% of the total library holdings are at 
either the Berkeley or the Los Angeles campuses. 87% of inter-campus loans 
were from these two locations. A catalogue of these two libraries is likely to 
cover most needs. The printed catalogue could be arranged by (i) Authors 
(main entry); (ii) Subject (alphabetically) ; (iii) Shelf list order. Author arrange- 
ment would be least likely to add anything to existing facilities. Subject arrange- 
ment, whilst advantageous would be very bulky. Alphabetical arrangement by 
fairly specific topics obscures hierarchical subject relationships. A catalogue 
arranged in shelf Jist order is the nearest equivalent to an actual library visit. It 
may be felt that a classified arrangement will be difficult to use, but at UCAL 
a public shelf list has been successfully used by readers for many years. The shelf 
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list is the least bulky of the several card records and therefore cheaper to reproduce 
in book form, it can be printed in parts much more usefully than a section of an 
alphabetical list; parts can be omitted if not required. Though not providing so 
complete a subject presentation as the subject catalogue the relative cheapness 
of the shelf list may justify its use. B.A. 


11415 Staff manuals for reference departments in college and uni- 
versity libraries, Billie Bozone. Coll. and Res. Libs., 22 (1) January 1961, 
19-20, 34. 


Staff manuals have become recognized as generally useful in college and 
university libraries. Excessive staff turnover necessitates the use of manuals. 
The manual must grow out of the staff and the staff out of the manual. Getting 
routines down on paper makes for quicker orientation than do lectures. Writing 
the manual allows a department to evaluate itself. In a large system the manual 
will standardize the work. It will interpret the reference service to the faculty. 
The manual should include all operations, etc., should be concise, easily under- 
stood and well-illustrated with forms and records. The department head should 
assign the compilation of the various sections to the appropriate assistants. They 
should then consult all available sources having a bearing on their task. After 
these preliminaries the department head should discuss style and form. Decisions 
on the adoption of new techn‘ques and the rejection of existing methods should 
then be taken, perhaps in consultation with the Chief Librarian. After editing by 
the department head a final staff discussion is useful. To facilitate amendment 
the completed typed copies should be put in loose-Jeaf folders. The table of 
contents of the Reference Department Staff Manual, Mitchell Memorial Library, 
Mississippi State University is given. B.A. 


11416 Divisional organization in the university library, Archie L. 
McNeal. Univ. Tennessee Lib. Lectures, (12) 1961, 39-50. 


In the 1930s ‘the vertical grouping of several departments of instruction into 
units known as divisions’ made its appearance in U.S. universities and this was 
followed by a reorganization of university libraries to match. Modular planning 
in new buildings makes it easy to introduce alterations or re-groupings shown 
to be desirable. One effect of subject arrangement has been a reduction in the 
number of departmental libraries and more centralization. A study of 16 medium- 
sized libraries planned on subject division lines, commonly, Sciences, Humanities, 
and Social Sciences, revealed these problems: (i) how to provide sufficient subject 
specialists to cover the hours when open. (ii) While in theory the subject specialist 
should be able to exploit his collection, in practice, the specialist may be less 
well acquainted with the range of literature in his department than a general 
librarian would be. (iii) Location of items due to conflicting interests. (iv) Need 
for separate catalogues, extra cost, equipment and staff time. (v) Great difficulty 
students have in knowing where to Jocate material, and subsequently the need 
for more ‘shelf-reading’ to correct misplacements. Experience shows that the 
divisional plan may be ideal at a certain stage in the growth of a library. Some 
librarians would favour a return to the general reference library, planned on open 
areas in which the subject specialists can play their parts. The demands of research 
and accompanying bibliographical services also underline the wisdom of 
centralization and there is evidence that this is taking place. 
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11417 The undergraduate and his library, Louis Shores. Univ. Tennessee 
Lib. Lectures, (11) 1961, 25-36. Bibliog. 

Demands for higher education have to be met; curricula expand to include 
many ‘non-academic trade subjects’. With so many individual differences among 
students’ requirements one form of classroom teaching for all is unsuitable and 
unpopular—one medium of communication may be far more effective with one 
student than another—whereas a basic training in how to approach the literature 
of one’s subject is fundamental. The result: a new relationship is growing up 
between the students and the librarian distinct from the older relationship between 
student and professor. Classroom hours may diminish as library reading increases. 
The first step in this silent revolution is the provision of the undergraduate library 
and the creation of a true learning climate. Since the war a number of universities 
have established separate libraries. The Lamont Library at Harvard has 100,000v. 
and a whole building for the purpose. On a smaller scale, medium-sized uni- 
versities should provide a separate room for undergraduates and a library of from 
12,000 to 100,000v. The library will play a very important part in righting the 
balance between over-specialization on the one hand and mass-thinking on the 
other, and encourage a breadth of outlook implied in a liberal arts education. W. 


11418 Student use of the university library—a preliminary investiga- 
tion, L. Jolley. Gaz. Univ. Western Australia, 11 (2) June 1961, 22-26. 
Reports statistics on borrowings from the reserve book collection and the open 
shelves in 1960. Some comparisons with the Leeds survey show a somewhat 
different pattern and lead to some different conclusions. Statistical surveys give 


limited information and more work is required on the reading of real students. 
DJF. 
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11419 Aus der Praxis der Spezialbibliotheken [Special library practice] 
Giinther Reichardt. Z. f. Bib. u. Bib., 8 (2) 1961, 101-113. 


A general review of special library practice in Germany. After defining a 
special library and mentioning outstanding German examples, the author 
discusses briefly administration and policy, the narrow interests of the library 
users, accession procedures, staff requirements, and the provision of an informa- 
tion service. C.P.A. 


11420 Probleme der Spezialbibliotheken [Problems of special libraries] 
Hermann A. Elsner. DFW, 9 (4) 1961, 121-123. 

Reports a conference held by the Arbeitsgemeinschaft der Spezialbibliotheken 
Naturwissenschaft, Technik, Wirtschaft (Study Group of Special Scientific, 
Technical and Commercial Libraries). (i) The Technische Informationsbibliothek 
(TIB) is housed in the library of the Technische Hochschule in Hanover. It 
collects and makes available technical literature, has a special office for Russian 
literature, and translations’ register, especially of East European languages. 
2,000 periodicals are taken and 10,000v. accessioned annually. Telex is installed. 
Work will not be fully developed until a new building is ready in 1963. (ii) A 
brief report on the progress of the European Translation Centre in Delft was 
given. (iii) Scientific special libraries in the German library setting showed that 
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70% of libraries in Germany are special libraries. Their problems and limitations 
are surveyed. (iv) An outline of the desirable qualifications, professiona] training 
and education of the library assistant in factory and business libraries was given 
based on experience at Dortmund P.L. The two-year course recommended to 
the Federal Ministry of Economics is to be spent in a library with theoretical 
instruction occupying ten hours a month. D.K. 


11421 Harwell Atomic Energy Research Establishment Library, 
L. J. Anthony and M. Gosset. Lib. Assn. Rec., 63 (2) February 1961, 42-44. 
Plan, photos. 

Several unusual problems had to be solved in the design of accommodation 
for this new library. One of these was that access to main reading rooms should 
be available to all, but that to those rooms of the building where ‘security 
classified material’ was housed access should be limited to authorized persons. 
The large collection of technical reports held required special consideration with 
appropriate storage and reading facilities and unusually large catalogue space. 
Sharing the building with the Document Reproduction Section meant that the 
Library occupies only a portion of the ground floor with the remainder at first 
floor level, with a total area of 30,000 sq. feet. The main reading room covers 
6,000 sq. feet and will hold 21,000v., shelved in reading bays, and seats 52 persons. 
Furnishings, equipment, services and communication are also described. C.A.Cr. 


11422 Sources of reading materials for the blind, Mary E. Fitzgerald. 
Wilson Lib. Bull., 35 (5) January 1961, 370-373. Photo., appendices. 

Federal government help from the Division for the Blind of the Library of 
Congress provides more than 14m. talking books and Braille volumes for 30 
Regional Libraries in the USA. Experiments are going on to try to produce 
reading material of less bulk and weight. Voluntary agencies which give service 
include the American Foundation for the Blind, the American Printing House 
for the Blind, Recording for the Blind, Volunteer Service for the Blind, National 
Braille Press. Several excellent periodicals exist to guide librarians in choice and 
exploitation of materials. These are mentioned briefly. Appendix I lists with 
addresses, 60 Regional Libraries and Appendix II gives the same information 
for the various agencies—28 in number—mentioned in the article. | C.A.Cr. 


11423 The Library. Silent world, 16 (3) August 1961, 68-71. 

The Library of the National Institute for the Deaf was established with the 
N.LD. itself, and has been enriched with several valuable donations. It was 
recatalogued after the second World War and classified by BC. There is a 
full-time librarian with two assistants. 200 periodicals are currently received and 
an active loan, reference and information service offered to the deaf and those 
doing research on their problems. DJ.F. 


11424 Information and bibliographical work of TsNTB PO Stroitel- 
*stvu I Arkhitekture [Central Scientific and Technical Library for building 
and architecture] G. V. II’chenko. Sovetskaya bibliografiya (6) 1961, 20-25 
(Translated in NLL Trans. Bull., 3 (6) June 1961, 504-517). 

At present this library has responsibility for information work in this subject. 
It has card indexes with over 400,000 entries covering home and foreign literature 
since 1930. At present three main services are given: current books and articles; 
bulletins and bibliographical reviews on particular topics; bibliographical service 
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for research workers. The method used to prepare a literature review is given. 
Suggests that indexes to the literature would be more useful if put on cards, thus 
allowing compilation of a cumulative index which would be quicker to use. 
Many examples are given of readers’ enquiries. L.S.F. 


11425 Introducing technical information into present educational 
curricula, J. Farradane. Rev. Doc., 28 (2) May 1961, 41-45. 


In many traditional and craft industries, in particular, the need for progress 
and improvement is not always accepted as self-evident. Management must be 
encouraged to realise the need for information for scientific and technical staff 
and the employment of documentalists and information officers. It is an edu- 
cational problem to provide training in acquiring and using information and to 
encourage the progressive intellectual attitude which recognizes the need for 
information. A survey of existing practices in colleges and universities in various 
countries has not revealed any adequate form of such education anywhere. 
It also revealed the magnitude of the problem. The task of arousing the interest 
of management has been given much less attention. A definite policy is required 
and should be based on a careful study of the approach to technical information 
needed by industry and of the nature of the problems involved. The require- 
ments are clarified by C. T. Carter and R. B. Williams in their book Science in 
industry: policy for progress. What can be done in regard to education? At school 
level little can be done except to stimulate a child’s interest in acquiring know- 
ledge. The main training must be given to science and technology students at 
universities and colleges in using sources of information. This education should 
be a gradual process throughout the undergraduate years. The education of 
management is more complex. Regular courses for management in the technical 
field should be devised and ideas should be introduced into existing courses of 
all kinds relating to industrial organization. W.A.G.A. 


11426 A halozat 1960. évi statisztikai adatszolgaltatasanak tanulsagai 
[Work of industrial libraries: statistics for 1960] Ferenc Szabolcska and Sandor 
Balazs. Miisz. Konyvtdr. Tdjékozt., 8 (3) June 1961, 14-20. 

The figures for 1960 have been more closely analysed by using Hollerith cards 
and machines. There are 919 industrial libraries in Hungary. Stock, excluding 
that of the Hungarian Central Technical Library, is c. 2,700,000 units. There are 
389 full-time librarians and translators, and 827 part-time librarians. As a result 
of their work 52% of the engineers and technicians in industry study regularly 
the technical literature, and 25% the technical documentation services. 294,000 
pages of translations and bibliographies (41,000 entries) were made during the 
year 1960. W. 


11427 Improve the propagation of technical literature, E. Morozova. 
Bibliotekar, (10) 1960, 5-7. (Translated in NLL Trans. Bull., 3 (4) April 1961, 
320-327.) 

The Central Committee of the CPSU have emphasized that new information 
in technical literature must be brought to the attention of industry. The GPNTB, 
USSR, is the head of the hierarchy of technical libraries; then come the libraries 
in ministries and the central technical libraries of the Soviet republics and 
economic regions. It is considered that many are weak and rely too much on 
assistance from other libraries. From 1960 the GPNTB is to produce two series 
of reading lists. One series for technologists in particular trades, the other to list 
popular and elementary scientific works. Supplements will keep these up to date. 
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Guides to library techniques will be provided and a Staff Association will also be 
stimulated. The work of some outstanding industrial libraries is described. 
Some methods of extending the technical libraries’ activities are mentioned. It 
is also suggested that open access could be adopted more readily. With a view 
to implementing the Central Committee’s suggestions, the Council on Library 
Problems of the USSR Ministry of Culture has decided to review the work of 
all libraries concerned with the dissemination of technical literature. _L.S.F. 


11428 Some problems of the medical libraries in Czechoslovak 
hospitals, Julie Ktivinkov4. Bull. Med. Lib. Assn., 49 (2) April 1961, 154-159. 


Medical libraries in Czechoslovakia are organized under Ministry Regulations 
1953 and the Libraries Act 1959. There is a large central organization in Prague, 
and responsibility devolves through regional and district superintendent lib- 
rarians to the librarians of hospitals, research institutes, health centres, nursing 
schools, patients’ libraries, and industrial pharmaceutical libraries. Decentrali- 
zation and local autonomy (in conformity with the official requirements) are 
encouraged. Inter-library lending is a right, and co-operative acquisition a duty. 
The Regulations specify the minimum and optimal proportions of the hospital 
budget to be spent on library services, and the Act lays down standards for 
premises. Certain qualifications are stipulated for the higher posts, though many 
of the smaller institutions must rely on partly-trained part-time staff. There is 
a central Institute for Medical Documentation in Prague which provides biblio- 
graphic, reference, and photographic services. The author describes the advan- 
tages of the Czechoslovak system and points out certain defects in its structure 
and practical operation, which will be remedied at the earliest opportunity. 

G.R.P. 


11429 V&esvazova konference pracovniki lékarskych knihoven. 
[Conference of medical librarians in USSR] V. S. Kotkin. Sovetskoe zdravo- 
kranenie, 19 (10) 1960, 87-89. 

There are 4,000 medical libraries in the USSR today. They are staffed by 
1,500 librarians, have a stock of more than 30m. and serve 800,000 readers. 40% 
of the readers are in the republic of Ukraine. The Leningrad medical library 
runs 29 permanent collections and 37 mobile collections in the local district 
hospitals. It has 4,243 readers of which 1,300 are doctors (i.e. 70% of all doctors 
in the district). The conference discussed the shortcomings of medical libraries 
which are due mainly to the lack of support and understanding on the part of 
the health authorities. Some libraries do not keep pace with the current medical 
practice, they are unable to satisfy the growing demands of their readers, their 
stocks are obsolete and lack in duplication of the most-asked-for works, their 
bibliographic service is unsatisfactory and the standard of staff recruitment and 
training not sufficiently high. 

[Abstracted from a Czech abstract in Novinky knihovnické literatury, 4 (3) 1961, 
67-68.] 


11430 Saxondale: a mental hospital library, Lorna Aldrich (née Stagg). 
Lib. Assn. Rec., 63 (7) July 1961, 248-253. 

After a nine-year period during which a very small service was given, a new 
library was opened by the Nottinghamshire County Library in 1956 in a con- 
verted paint shop of the hospital. Financed by the hospital authorities, the County 
Library provides a stock of 3,000 books, many periodicals and newspapers and a 
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chartered librarian to administer it. The special needs of mental patients are 
taken into account in book selection, in issue methods and in extension activities 
(where drama and music are important and the spoken word, in lectures and 
discussions, supplements the printed). The librarian contributes much to the 
care and cure of those who have to become patients in such hospitals and also 
caters for the needs of the staff and their families. C.A-Cr. 


11431 Nagra sjukhusbibliotek i Baltimore [Some hospital libraries in 
Baltimore] Kerstin Forssell. Biblioteksbladet, 46 (6) 1961, 416-420. Illus. 


Through generous donations Baltimore, Md., USA, has become the seat of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, known as one of the largest and best organized 
libraries in the USA. Similar gifts also made possible the foundation of the Pratt 
& Shephard Hospital, which was opened as a private hospital for the mentally 
ill in 1912 with accommodation for 225 patients. The donors decreed that at 
least two rooms be reserved for a library for patients and staff. In 1957, the 
bookstock was 13,000, 6,000 of which belonged to the patients’ library. The 
annual book budget is $1,000; $600 go to purchase of new books, $300 to 
periodicals and $100 to binding. The staff may use the library at any time, while 
the patients’ library is open from 9-5 weekdays, except Saturdays. Librarian for 
50 years is Miss M. Marcy, who emphasized that book selection in a library of 
this type offers many difficult problems. It is important that the librarian solve 
them with the aid of physicians. One of the aims of the library is to render a 
stimulating atmosphere of friendliness. The Johns Hopkins Hospital, connected 
with a medical school, was started in 1889 and takes 1,100 patients. A medical 
library had existed for some 20 years, when a patients’ library was created in the 
1930s. Two librarians are in charge of the library and go on regular visits to all 
wards. The library is open weekdays, except Saturdays, from 8.30-5. Physicians 
are consulted about book selection for individual patients. Also the City Hospital 
has, since 1954, a patients’ library of 5,000v. and one librarian. Of the 1,000 
patients about one half are older people. In their sitting room a readers’ corner 
with 200v. is arranged and special programmes with films, book exhibits, etc., 
are given on Mondays. In 1912, the Children’s Hospital Schoo] for 120 polio 
patients was opened, thus enabling the children to continue with their school 
work while still in the hospital. Story hours are also on the programme. ‘IY. 


11432 Library co-operation—the viewpoint of the small hospital 
librarian, Hazel H. Snyder. Bull. Med. Lib. Assn., 49 (2) April 1961, 164-167. 


Danbury Hospital, Connecticut, is a 200-bed voluntary hospital. The library 
is 34 years old, has 2,000 books (including the collection of the Schoo] of Nursing, 
which is integrated with the medical collection), and takes 68 journals. Books 
and periodicals are paid for by the medical staff, salaries and maintenance by the 
hospital and nursing school jointly. Voluntary hospitals must apportion their 
budget with care (in fact, they often operate at a deficit) and the library tends to 
come low in the list of priorities. The book fund is expended mainly on periodi- 
cals, and in the case of books, medical texts have preference over reference tools. 
The privilege of borrowing from larger libraries is therefore of inestimable value 
to the smaller library, especially a new one which has only short runs of journals. 
But smaller libraries should not be parasitic on the larger ones and should try to 
reduce their demands by a scheme of mutual co-operation. GRP. 
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11433 Las discotecas en el mundo: La Discoteca de Francia y el 
discobus [Record libraries of the world: the French Record Library and 
travelling record library] José Antonio Pérez-Rioja. Dir. gen. Bol., 9 (56) 
October-December 1960, 33-35. Photos. 

The new Discothéque de France is in the Champs-Elysées in Paris, and its 
director is Jean Rouvet. Opened in March 1960, it owes its origins to the group 
of music-lovers who formed the ‘Association Loisirs’ in premises adjoining the 
Marigny Theatre. Each member pays into the common funds each year the 
average price of a long-playing record, and at the opening date the group owned 
some 6,000 records, which it is hoped eventually to increase to 10,000. The 
collection includes the great works of music, both classical and modern, in various 
interpretations, and foreign recordings are bought as well as French. There are 
shortly to be sections for folklore, classics of jazz, and drama and poetry. 
Members can have the use of ten records a year for the price of four, and students 
can have the miniature score of the music, where such exists. Subscription to the 
catalogue and its supplements costs 10 N.F. a year. Records are withdrawn after 
30-50 issues, and there is a carefully drawn up set of rules for borrowing. Two 
travelling record libraries make regular journeys to the suburbs with a good 
part of the reserve stock. Renault vans, specially adapted for the job, are used, 
and borrowing conditions are the same as at the main library. In the past summer 
one van took round records, and the second a travelling theatre company. 
Record concerts were also given at various stops. The Association Loisirs has also 


arranged in the suburbs live concerts, film showings, and marionette performances. 
C.W,J.H. 


11434 Die Sozialwissenschaftliche Studienbibliothek der Kammer fiir 
Arbeiter und Angestellte in Wien [The Social Sciences Study Library of 
the Chamber of Workpeople and Employees in Vienna] Bernhard Glesinger. 
Biblos, 10 (2) 1961, 63-71. Photos. 

Chambers of Workpeople, founded in 1920, abolished in 1938, and re- 
established in 1945, aim at promoting the social, economic, vocational and 
cultural interests of their members. The Vienna Chamber runs a technical and 
commercial evening school, a social academy, and a home for apprentices and 
girls. Through its library it greatly helps research in the social sciences. When 
the Vienna Chamber was built in 1921 a library was included, containing at first 
only 100 books for the use of the staff, but important gifts brought the stock up 
by 1938 to 308,500 volumes, and politicians and statesmen were included among 
the readers. 1938, however, witnessed the dispersa] of the library to Germany 
and Czechoslovakia, and when the staff returned in 1945 not a book nor a 
catalogue card remained. Some 35,000 books had been returned from Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland by 1951; the rest must be considered lost. Since 
then current works have been acquired and some of the gaps filled, and by 
Dec. 31st 1960, the catalogued stock stood at 68,708v. Until Dec. 1959 the library 
was in very constricted premises, but in Jan. 1960 it moved into the new office 
building in Prinz Eugen Strasse. There are five large stackrooms, one above the 
other, connected by a lift with the reading room and staff offices. Books can 
reach readers within five minutes. The library is open from 1.0-8.0 p.m. 
(Sats. 9.0 - 12.0 noon) and may be used free of charge by anyone. The Reading 
Room has 45 study tables, and a number of armchairs. There is a quick reference 
collection of about 1,000v. and adjoining the Reading Room is the Periodicals 
Room, with 874 current periodicals. In 1958, 12,786 loans were made, and 
readers averaged 25 a day. 62% of the library users were students and members 
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of academic staffs; 38% were workpeople and eniployees. 32.6% of books 
consulted belonged to the Economics and Statistics sections; 24.5% dealt with 
Law, Government and Sociology. The catalogue follows the Prussian Code, and 
cards are duplicated from plates. There is a section of the catalogue arranged 
under geographical headings. A classified catalogue was begun in 1956. The most 
important German bibliographies from 1750 on are available in the Catalogue 
Room, and an experienced member of staff is on duty to help readers. Accessions 
average 7,000v. a year, of which about 75% are purchases, and about 12% are 
in the English language. A quarterly list of accessions is published. Since June 
1957 the library has also functioned as an Information Bureau, and since 1959 it 
has had an archives collection. C.W,).H. 


11435 Das ‘Archiv fiir Arbeiterdichtung und Soziale Literatur’ in 
Dortmund [The Dortmund Library of Workers’ Literature and of Socialist 
writings] Fritz Hiiser. Mitteilungsblatt (Nordrhein-Westfalen), 11 (2) 15 July 
1961, 73-75. 

A brief account of the 30-year-old private collection now housed in the 
Dortmund Library. The collection consists of books, theses, microfilms, news- 
paper cuttings and photocopies. Over the last ten years material not in the library 
has been photocopied and now a representative collection is available. W.A.A. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES: General surveys 


11436 Standards of service for public libraries—Alberta, Donald A. 
Baird. Alberta Lib. Assn. Bull., 8 (3) May 1961, 7-10. Tables. 


The annual reports of Calgary, Lethbridge and Medicine Hat public libraries 
are analyzed and related to the Canadian L.A.’s Standards of Service for Public 
Libraries in Canada, 1957. Each of the libraries should double its book collection 
to relate to population served but annual accessions in each case are above the 
standard. Figures for circulation and registration could not be related to the 
standard owing to the way in which they were presented in the reports and no 
statistics were given for personnel. The figure of $2.00 per capita expenditure was 
exceeded at Lethbridge and Medicine Hat but was not reached at Calgary. The 
percentage expenditure for books was low at Calgary, was exceeded considerably 
at Lethbridge and was just above the standard of 20% at Medicine Hat. The 
percentage expenditure for salaries was low at Lethbridge, but was almost up to 
standard at the other two libraries. 


11437 Library legislation and development in British Columbia and 
Washington, Harry E. Newsom. Brit. Columbia Lib. J., 24 (4) April 1961, 
6-12. 

B.C. and Washington are closely allied in matters of Jibrary development, 
but over the past 30 years each state has worked differently. In B.C., under the 
parliamentary system of government, the most difficult problem has been that 
of welding together numerous local units into regional library systems and 
unification under one library law. B.C. has pioneered, established its own 
standards and is only just ready to keep abreast of national and international 
standards. The B.C.L.A. has worked mainly as a fraternal group in local groups 
seeking to bring needs to the notice of local and provincial governors. In 
Washington State 20 or more different Acts have been fought over and many 
safeguards for libraries have been introduced into the legislation in competition 
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with other services, e.g. schools, roads, parks. The Acts clearly say that libraries 
are a part of state education. The importance of the State Library Commission 
and large administrative units was recognized early and striven for. National 
standards have been used as guideposts. Until recently the W.L.A. has been 
mainly a group supporting the aims of libraries and pressing for legislation; 
today it is ready to turn to wider promotional activities. 


11438 Kaksivuotiskatsaus yleisten kirjastojen toimintaan 1959-1960 
[The two-year survey on the public libraries in Finland] Kaarina Ranta. 
Kirjastolehti, 54 (6) 1961, 154-158. 

During the last two years, the main attention of libraries has naturally been 
paid to the new library law and it is to be expected that the coming years will 
be devoted to a building programme especially in town libraries. In 1960, the 
number of library users was 740,000, which does not include the visitors to 
reference departments. The total number of books in public libraries was 5.8m. 
at the end of 1960, which shows a very slight increase in book collections. This 
has partly influenced the number of home loans, which remained the same as in 
1959, 15.3m. One of the disadvantages in the development of library institutions 
is the lack of librarians. It seems likely that whole-time posts for librarians will 
be created in many rural areas and to fill the vacancies the State Library bureau 
made a proposal to the School of Social Sciences that the number of library 
school students should be increased from 30 to 40-50. The proposal has been 
approved. Other forms of library education, courses and meetings arranged by 
the State Library Bureau, are described. H.M.K. 


11439 Maakuntakirjastoista ja niiden tehtavisté [On regional libraries 
and their tasks] Kaarina Huttunen. Kirjastolehti, 54 (7) 1961, 186-192. 

As the new library law contains a statute on founding regional libraries, it is 
time to make clear what is involved in the matter. It is well known that the lack 
of regional libraries has long been a hindrance in the centralization and co- 
operation within the library institution. After a brief review of the development 
of regional libraries in the United States, England, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden, the author calls to the mind that it was as early as 1906 that regional 
libraries were first discussed in the Senate in Finland. The library law, passed in 
1928, principally approved of the founding of regional libraries, if the diet would 
yield funds for the purpose. This was not done, however, and in the 1930s the 
matter was discussed at the General Library Meeting in Lahti. A committee was 
appointed, which completed its report in 1938. In 1950, the Committee for 
Renewal of the Library Law suggested that a regional library should be founded 
in each province. In 1962 when the new library law becomes valid the first 
regional libraries may actually be founded. A great many problems are con- 
nected with this question. As it is likely that the plan of work will be based on 
Scandinavian experiences, these are explained in some detail. In Scandinavia, 
the working areas of the central libraries are divided according to the provinces, 
but in Finland the borders of the provincial association (16 in totalat present) 
could also be used. In the Scandinavian countries the tasks of the libraries are 
mainly as follows: (i) lending books for studying purposes; (ii) sending so-called 
book boxes, and (iii) giving technical guidance in library work. As to the first 
point, it is considered best that the local library acts as intermediary agent and 
some limits for lending fiction are also suggested. The inter-library loans, book 
boxes and bookmobile activities are then discussed as working forms of regional 
libraries. Collecting literature on the local province is also one of the valuable 
tasks of the regional libraries. H.M.LK. 
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11440 Die Aufgaben und Probleme des Offentlichen Biichereiwesens 
[Tasks and problems of public libraries] Rudolf Joerden. B. u. Bild., 13 (5) May 
1961, 185-194. 

Germany’s public library system has made great progress in the last ten years, 
but its potentialities are not recognized in all quarters, nor does it yet meet all 
the demands of modern life. Unevenness in development is not so much attribut- 
able to the wider demands of post-war reconstruction, as to uncertainty con- 
cerning the true functions of public libraries. The social functions of early popular 
libraries were broadened by the Biicherhallen movement of the ’90s to take in 
all social strata and ages. German public librarians have always laid stress on 
their educational functions, in particular on individual advice to readers, and 
careful book selection. To some extent therefore the narrower scope of their 
stocks in comparison with Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian public libraries is 
intentional, e.g. as regards sub-average novels, and highly specialized scientific 
works. The practical effects of National Socialism on library work were not as 
sweeping as those in power might have wished. It was rather the economic and 
personal effects of the war which caused a change in the type of reader attracted 
to libraries in recent years. Today the book is used more asa means of coming to 
grips with personal, professional and political problems, and the contemplative 
reader is a sign of the times, and while emphasis is still placed on advisory work 
and careful book selection, the sphere of influence is wider. This has also led to 
problems in the training of librarians. In 1952 the number of books per in- 
habitant was 1 : 10; it is now 1:3. Purposive and attractive library buildings 
have been erected, and co-ordination of library work through central organiza- 
tions has been greatly enhanced. Nevertheless much remains to be achieved, 
particularly as regards improvements in opening hours, rural services, and inter- 
library co-operation. A.D J. 
11441 Le biblioteche pubbliche [Public libraries] Roberto Berardi. 
Il Mulino, 9 (6) December 1960, 468-493. Bibliog. 

Very few people have clear ideas about libraries nowadays in Italy; they do 
not know that a library is a public service, which allows them to develop the 
cultural data they acquired at school. But, on the other hand, libraries should 
occupy a pre-eminent place in the cultural politics of the country. In Italy 
libraries are divided into four classes: (i) governmental; (ii) of the provinces and 
municipalities; (iii) popular and school libraries; (iv) private. The first should be 
the support of all the others. Unluckily, notwithstanding good will, it is not so 
in Italy. The last war has increased the difficulties; the geographical distribution 
of these libraries is not uniform in the peninsula; many are in reality only con- 
servation libraries; their funds are very few: in 1959-1960, 1,925,500,000 lira 
for ordinary and extraordinary expenses. Moreover, the staff is very badly paid, 
in its four different careers. But there are now two projects before Parliament, 
one of the Government, the other of Mr. Ermini, concerning their careers. It 
is hoped that, among other things, the overall number of library staff will be 
augmented: in fact—owing to the lack of staff—some ancient funds, handed 
over to the governmental libraries after the suppression of religious libraries in 
the last century, have not yet been classified. Some libraries are open too few 
hours; and the service for the public is too slow. The university libraries act as 
special libraries, and often as documentation centres. In the provinces there are 
municipal libraries, which unluckily very often have only old books, owing to 
the few funds they receive, and a staff with no professional training. Lately 
reading centres and lending networks have been created; they must work to- 
gether with the Italian Federation for Popular Libraries, which has been in 
existence for several years. M.P.C. 
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11442 A library in the tropics: a history and a blueprint, D. H. Gunton. 
Lib. Assn. Rec., 63 (5) May 1961, 149-154. 


A former Regional Librarian in the territory outlines the development of 
library service in Northern Nigeria, paying due tribute to the work since 1952 
of Mrs. Joan Allen (née Parkes) in getting a library built and a lending service 
working. The difficulties peculiar to the tropics are described; these concern 
book buying and publishing and the preservation of printed matter. Some of 
the problems are common everywhere but accentuated in Nigeria. The recruit- 
ment and training of staff is one of the biggest of these but the need to develop 
libraries in schools is also urgent. The writer essays some predictions at possible 
developments in the service and makes suggestions forimprovements. C.A.Cr. 


11443 Public library: the need of the hour, Anis Khurshid. Pakistan Lib. 
Rev., 3 (1) March 1961, 48-51. 


The whole range of public library resources must be freely available to all, so 
that both individuals and the community may benefit. This is particularly impor- 
tant in a country like Pakistan, where 80% of the population is illiterate. There 
are about 96 ‘public’ libraries in Pakistan, but none of them is a free library. 
Funds have not been made available for library development, and so there is 
little realization of what a fully developed library service can offer. The estab- 
lishment of a modern public library as an example of what can be done would 
do much to break down the present lack of interest. G.L.H. 


11444 Scottish libraries: their place in the community, John B. Purdie. 
Scot. Lib. Assn. Conf. Proc., 1961, 5-17. 


The Presidential Address is an historical survey of the many changes in Scottish 
library service during the last 60 years. Compared with the beginning of this 
century Scotland today enjoys shorter working hours, higher wages, better 
educational facilities and more leisure. Library services must measure up to the 
new standards and change with the times. The many influences on reading during 
the period under survey are discussed, including radio, the cinema, and par- 
ticularly the influence of television on children’s reading. The influence of the 
library service on the community is becoming more pronounced as seen by the 
10% increase in book issues in 1959-60 over the previous year. The school 
library service is to be particularly encouraged for its potential influence on public 
library reading. Uniformly good facilities can be secured only by the adoption 
of appropriate standards by responsible local authorities. The individual librarian 
must playa big part in making the librarya force in the community. F.McA. 


11445 Integrated service in Southern public libraries, Archie L. McNeal. 
Lib. J., 86 (11) June 1, 1961, 2045-2048. 


Following the addition to the Library Bill of Rights of a clause opposing the 
denial or abridgement of library services to an individual because of his ‘race, 
religion, national origins or political views’, the ALA’s Intellectual Freedom 
Committee has become responsible for dealing with problems arising from the 
practice of segregation in American public libraries. The Library Services Act 
has made progress possible in extending service to Negroes in rural areas, often 
on an integrated basis. A table showing the development in library services in 
Florida reveals that 62.5% of the Negro population were served in 1960 against 
only 37.2% in 1954. Examples of progress from other States are quoted, and a 
list is given of towns in Southern states which provide full or limited service to 
Negroes at the main public library. (See also LSA 11389.) G.E.H. 
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11446 Librarianship and education, N. Burgess. Lib. World, 63 (734) 
August 1961, 40-42. 

The achievement of improved educational opportunity through (i) the 
ultimate raising of the school leaving age, (ii) provision of improved facilities for 
all types of further education, (iii) the broadening of the education of the specialist 
and technician, will affect every type of library. The librarian has a vital function 
in communication: informing both general and specialist readers of improved 
reference facilities and technical information resources and educating them in 
their use; bridging the gap between the sciences and the humanities (subject 
departmentalization may be an obstacle here); complementing and linking the 
other types of library service which readers may also be using. Librarians are | 
experts in a subject that they expect others to be self-educated in—the use of | 
books. Active librarianship and organized instruction in library techniques should | 
be integrated into other courses but remain linked with the provision of material. 


wee eye eS oe ey 


A start has been made, some schools are holding classes in the library, the Ministry 
of Education recognizes the value of the work, but a fuller appraisal of these 
schemes is required and a recognition that, to custody, exploitation—assistance 
to readers, demonstration and training—through active librarianship and public 
relations, must be added. E.H.S. 
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11447 Helsingin kaupunginkirjastoa koskevat rationalisoimissuun- 
nitelmat [Rationalizing plans in the Helsinki Public Library] Sven Hirn. 
{ Kirjastolehti, 54 (6) 1961, 158-164. 


The rationalization plans were begun in 1958 and after preliminary preparations 
the main part of the investigation concerning the use of time was performed 
during a week in April in 1959. The library staff filled detailed forms writing 
down the time used on various library procedures. The method of study was 
approximately the same used in the Stockholm P.L. in the 1940s. The 66-page 
report with large statistical comparisons was completed in the spring of 1960. 
On the basis of the results it was found out that about one-third of library work 
\ demands qualified library staff. The majority of the total amount of work 

(35%) was used for office and mechanical work connected with lending. 
Information and guidance took 13% and classification and cataloguing 8%. In 
lending departments the guidance of the public took 40%, in children’s depart- 
ments 25% and in reading rooms 51% out of the total working time. It also 
became clear that the users visited libraries most often on Mondays. In total, 
c. 5,475 persons visited lending departments daily during the week of study. On 
an average, 1.5 books per inhabitant were lent a day. On the basis of the study, 
several proposals were made concerning the library staff, changes in building 
plans and open hours, etc. In general, the rationalization study performed by 
the Town Organizing Office was carefully prepared. Some incorrect conclusions 
were probably due to the fact that the investigators were not familiar enough 
with the library work, e.g., the suggested reduction of the qualified library staff 
is too great and the departmental division in the main library does not offer 
necessary developmental possibilities. A committee was then formed to carry 
on the work and it suggested in its report that a new post be founded for the 
third assistant library director. This with some other proposals was approved. 
There are still some problems, e.g., the photographic charging method and the 
building changes in the main library, under discussion. H.M.K. 
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11448 County headquarters and branches. I. The headquarters’ 
viewpoint, Geoffrey Smith. II. The branch viewpoint, B. M. Charlton. 
Lib. Assn. Rec., 63 (4) April 1961, 126-130. 


Concerned with the good relationships which must exist between H.Q. and 
branches in a system and shows how it affects problems of book selection, 
technical processes, inter-lending, staff training and other centralized operations. 
He stresses the importance of good communications. Mr. Charlton points to 
the fact that the branch libraries now have more qualified staff than ever before 
as justification for their acceptance of the responsibility of providing a full 
service, given only when there is full knowledge and understanding of local 
needs. This implies branches stepping forward and leading headquarters in the 
right direction rather than passively accepting H.Q. leadership. C.A.Cr. 


11449 County library request and ancillary services, E. M. Broome. 
Lib. Assn. Rec., 63 (4) April 1961, 111-118. 


The existence of large stocks of books at county headquarters is a real drawback 
to the operation of an efficient request service. Decentralization—or, rather, 
regionalization—is urged as a means to ‘get books out to effective local points of 
contact with the public’ and to get nearer to seeing ‘the reader behind the request’. 
The service must be free and unfettered and it must use normal channels of supply 
and simple procedure. Also examines ways of exploiting local history materials, 
the value of music and drama departments and the problems of loans to adult 
education classes. Suggests the use of specialist institutions (like those for further 
education in subjects such as agriculture) as the logical place in which to develop 
specialist collections and visualizes a greatly changed headquarters in future. 

C.A.Cr. 


11450 County technical library services; record of a symposium on 
Technical Library Services held at Derby College of Art . .. November 
1959... Lib. Assn. Rec., 63 (4) April 1961, 119-125. 


Service in three Midland counties is described as follows: Derbyshire Technical 
Library Service (D. P. Mortlock). The work of improving the service divides 
itself into better exploitation of the existing stock, more detailed attention to the 
acquisition of new stock and work with technical colleges and similar institutions. 
Nottinghamshire Technical Library Service (L. G. Durbidge). The purpose of 
the scheme is to achieve co-operatively for the technical college libraries and the 
county library what would be inefficient and uneconomic to do separately. 
Working collections in the technical colleges and technical stock in the county 
library are integrated. Northamptonshire Technical Library Service (R. Wright). 
Describes how a small county provides a public technical library service inte- 
grated with its library service to further education establishments. | C.A.Cr. 


11451 Las bibliotecas en el mundo: La Biblioteca del Parque, de Milan 
[Libraries of the world: The Park Library, Milan] José Antonio Pérez-Rioja. 
Dir. gen. Bol., 9 (55) July-September 1960, 31-34. Photos. 


Milan is a thickly populated city, and in addition to the magnificent Civic 
Library there is a score of branch libraries. Most recent are the suburban 
libraries, one for every 30,000 inhabitants, which the authorities have tried to 
site in gardens. The building in which the Park Library is housed was originally 
one of those set up for the 10th triennial fine arts exhibition, and it serves as a 
reading centre, with a library and a bar, separate but adjacent. Glass is used a 
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great deal, to allow views of the surrounding park, and the general outline is an 
extended semi-circle, at the ends of which are the reading room and the bar, 
the reading room being on the north side to avoid direct sun. Furniture in the 
bar is of laminated plastic, glass, steel and aluminium in simple shapes. Outside 
are two octagonal entrance halls and a terrace accessible from the bar. When the 
library opened in 1956 it had some 3,000v. of general interest, and it has a varied 
selection of general and specialized periodicals. From October to March it is 
open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and from April to September hours are from 
10 a.m. to 8 p.m. C.W,J.H. 


11452 Il bicentenario della Comunale di Palermo [The bicentenary of 
the Municipal Library in Palermo] M. E. Alaimo. Accad. e Bib. d’ Italia, 29 (2) 
March-April 1961, 115-132. Bibliog. 

The Library was founded on September 1st, 1760 by the Senate of Palermo, 
which elected also its staff. The story of its first 100 years was told in 1875 by 
Gioacchino Di Marzo : Primo centenario della biblioteca comunale di Palermo. M. E. 
Alaimo briefly relates it again and adds the chronicle of the following century. 
The addition of new collections; the importance of the works kept in it—both 
of local and of larger interest; the titles of the books written in and about the lib- 
rary; the names of the best-known scholars who had relations with it, are pointed 
out. During the last world war the library was damaged, but has now been 
rebuilt. For four years a ‘Centro di studi per la cultura siciliana’ (Centre of 
studies for Sicilian culture) has had its seat in it. M.P.C. 


11453 Circulation, resources, financial support and librarian qualifica- 
tions of Philippine public libraries, P. D. Dimaya. Silliman J., 7 (4), 
October-December 1960, 298-312. 


Covers the period 1956-57 as applied to 31 provincial, 12 city, and 208 muni- 
cipal libraries under the Bureau of Public Libraries, Department of Education. 
An ‘Index of librarian qualifications’ is presented based upon two factors— 
educational attainment, ranging from Doctor’s degree (10 pts.) to ‘Below high 
school’ (0 pts.)—and Civil Service eligibility, ranging from Junior librarian (7 
pts.) to ‘None’ (0 pts.). The three categories of library are considered in turn 
and tables are quoted showing figures under all four headings, ending with 
national averages showing that circulation was 136 books per 1,000 population; 
resources were 21 books per 1,000 population, and financial support amounted 
to 3 centavos per capita. The account ends with a summary of conclusions some 
of which are statements of the obvious; others pick out significant points, e.g. 
City libraries received nearly four times as much financial support and had three 
times the book resources of municipal libraries, but the circulation in municipal 
libraries was significantly greater. Also, the personnel entrusted to perform the 
duties and functions of librarianship was generally unqualified, both professionally 
and academically. RJ.H. 


11454 La biblioteca publica de Oviedo [Oviedo public library] Lorenzo 
Rodriguez-Castellano. Dir. gen. Bol., 9 (53) January-March 1960, 33-35. 
Photos. 

At the end of 1939 the position of Oviedo from the point of view of libraries 
was deplorable. The large Provincial University Library had been destroyed 
in the war in 1934, and had not been rebuilt. The libraries of other cultural 
institutions had also ceased to exist during the war. The university determined 
to reconstruct its library with the stock it had been collecting since 1934, and the 
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necessity for a good public library was recognized, though a general service was 
not achieved until 1947. The library then set up functioned successfully for 10 
years, but its accommodation for readers and books became inadequate, and it 
was decided to adapt the Palace of the Counts of Turin as a cultural centre, to 
contain the co-ordinating centre for provincial libraries and the Oviedo public 
library. In February 1958 the Public Library began work in its new home, and 
the Oviedo library and the co-ordinating centre function as a unity. There is a 
general reading room, seating 92 readers, and next to it the general stack which 
will hold 30,000v., with room for expansion. A Periodicals Room will seat 
25 readers, and adjoining this is a room which is to house the Asturias collection 
and rare books. The Lending section is in an annex to the ground floor. The 
furniture here came from the old library, and is arranged so as to allow readers 
free access to the shelves. The nucleus of the stock is a collection of 1,400v. 
from an old library in the Instituto Femino, together with the stocks of other 
defunct libraries and more recent acquisitions. The library’s present stock is 
22,000v., of which some 16,000 are in the Reference Library, 4,500 in the Lending 
Department, and about 2,000 in the Asturias local collection. Although this is 
not a large stock for a town the size of Oviedo, there is probably no other town 
in Spain which has developed its library so far in the time. The library takes a 
large number of periodicals, including all those published in the province, and 
national and foreign newspapers. There is a general alphabetic catalogue of 
authors and anonyma, a classified subject catalogue arranged by UDC, and a 
general topographical catalogue. The Lending Library and the Asturias collec- 
tion have separate catalogues. C.W,J.H. 


11455 Las bibliotecas en el mundo: Las bibliotecas municipales de 
Estocolmo [Libraries of the world: the municipal libraries of Stockholm] 
José Antonio Pérez-Rioja. Dir. gen. Bol., 10 (58) March-April 1961, 20-22. 
Photos. 


The Stockholm City Libraries are run by the City Library Committee, 
appointed by the City Council, and comprise a large central library, a number of 
branch libraries, a travelling library, libraries in hospitals and in old people’s 
homes. The Central Library has three main departments, each run by a principal 
librarian: administration, service to the public, service to children and youth. 
The first is responsible fcr acquisition of adult books, classification and catalogu- 
ing, and binding; the head of the public service department has charge of branch 
libraries also, and acts as staff organizer. The librarian in charge of work with 
children and young people is respensible for co-operation with the schools also. 
Total staff, including manual workers, numbers 227. A library schoo] was 
founded in 1948 in conjunction with the Central Library, which runs courses 
for the library assistants’ examination and for the diploma in librarianship. The 
Central Library was designed by Gunnar Asplund, and built in 1927/28 at a cost 
of 3m. Sw. kr. Stock of central and branches is 879,251, and total issues in 1958 
were over 3m. 20% of the population were registered readers. The library 
grant in 1958 was 6,240,500kr., of which 1,620,000 was for the purchase of books, 
and 3,499,000 for salaries and wages. The Centra] Library building is on three 
floors, and is noted for the paintings and other works of art which adem it. 
Close contact is maintained between central and branches of which there are 
58, not counting hospital and old people’s services. The travelling library service 
began in 1953, and a collection of some 2,000v. is taken round, changed from 
time to time. 72,165 loans were made from it in 1958. Visits are made to each 
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service point weekly, and halts are of one hour. The hospital library service 
started in one hospital in 1937, and by 1955 was supplying all the city hospitals, 
including convalescent homes, maternity homes and old people’s homes. There 
is also a library in the State Prison at Langholmen. 470,500 books were issued 
through these various service points in 1958. C.WJ.H. 


11456 Brooklyn Public Library’s District Library scheme, Milton S. 
Byam. Wilson Lib. Bull., 35 (5) January 1961, 365-367. Plan. 


A committee of staff members of the Brooklyn P.L. was set up to consider 
ways of expanding the service given without sacrificing the quality of it and 
having regard to the great shortage of professional librarians which exists in the 
USA. A scheme of District Libraries was proposed whereby each of these— 
there should eventually be about 30—would be fully staffed by qualified 
personnel (and even specialists in work with various age groups) and each would 
have stocks of more than 50,000 books. These would have, as satellites, Family 
Reading Centers, in the charge of senior clerical staff as Center Managers. 
General administration and routine informational enquiries would be dealt 
with in these centres. Reading guidance, professional services of all kinds, 
including book selection, extension activities, would be performed by the 
specialists at the District Libraries. This scheme has been experimented with in 
three very different areas and, with modifications, will be applied to the rest of 
Brooklyn, so successful has it been in providing adequate service and proper 
employment of qualified staff. C.A.Cr. 


11457 Public libraries in Metropolitan Toronto, H. C. Campbell. 
Wilson Lib. Bull., 35 (5) January 1961, 359-364. Photos. 


Up to the present time there have been 13 separate library boards for the 
municipalities of metropolitan Toronto. It is proposed to have these public 
libraries administered in the same way as other services have been since the 
forming of a Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto in 1954—i.c. to provide a 
library service under the aegis of a Metropolitan Library Board. A survey of 
the libraries was carried out by Dr. Ralph Shaw of Rutgers University Graduate 
Library School and his suggestions are outlined. They include: provision of an 
improved service from the Central Reference and Circulating Library of Toronto; 
continuance of separate library systems; establishment of regional branches with 
stocks up to 100,000; complete interavailability of tickets; priority attention for 
four of the townships; provision of 90 further children’s libraries. Dr. Shaw’s 
report also considered finance, standards, salaries and co-operation. C.A.Cr. 
(See also LSA 11478). 


11458 Co-operative practices among public libraries in North 
Carolina, Frances Gish, Evelyn Parks and Phyllis Snyder. North Carolina Libs., 
19 (3) Spring 1961, 94-98. 

There has been a history of sharing in the field of resources and ideas in the 
public libraries of North Carolina. The inter-lending of books was an early 
development. State aid to public libraries hastened co-operation. The develop- 
ing of special collections in specific subject fields in individual libraries was 
started in 1950. By 1960 there were 17 special collections in existence. The 
staffs at the collecting libraries have become experts in their subjects and their 
knowledge is available to other libraries. The State Library is the clearing 
house for all public library requests. There is an extensive film programme and 
a collection of more than 850 films has been built up. In-service training is 
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provided for by a series of workshops, institutes and working groups. In 1960 
the Processing Centre was established by the State Library. Books are selected 
by participating libraries and the ordering, processing and cataloguing is organ- 
ized by the Centre. Consideration should be given to the inter-availability of 
library tickets but this poses a number of problems. Many public libraries have 
arranged formai contracts for the sharing of personnel, materials and services. 


S J.P. 


11459 Book selection for the public library of the underdeveloped 
countries, Amulya Chandra Ray. Ind. Lib., 15 (3) December 1960, 102-105. 


Because libraries have such an important role in the shaping of the future of 
the yet-underdeveloped countries of the world, the choice of books in them is 
a vital matter. Librarians must consider the stage of development reached by 
their public and the social, political and religious backgrounds of these people. 
As politics are the present burning question, government publications should be 
acquired in great quantities and made available in all libraries. Material for aiding 
scientific and technological advances will have to be bought from more forward 
countries. Books on the social sciences, from the European countries where 
progress has been long and great, will be valuable. Certain subjects in the fields 
of religion, sociology, government, handicrafts, agriculture, science and litera- 
ture should be represented in the book stock. The Government of India has done 
much and spent much to improve or create libraries in India but the efforts are 
sma]l when compared with the United Kingdom and America. C.A.Cr. 


11460 Too little of the right kind, R. G. Surridge. Lib. World, 63 (733) 
July 1961, 7-8. 

At a time of library expansion unaccompanied by an enunciation of purpose, 
criticism is not unexpected. Recent attacks in the Bookseller and The Times 
Literary Supplement, claiming an ‘absence of positive book-buying policies’, are 
particularly unrealistic when most libraries lack space or book funds adequate 
enough to buy too many books. Faults of supply lie rather with the source: 
what eventually appears in book form, whether spontaneously written or com- 
missioned, is the responsibility of the publisher and the inefficiency of some 
firms can be measured by the months they take to supply books in print. This 
is one example of the low emphasis placed on books in our society which leads 
to poor reader service; authors, publishers, booksellers and librarians have a duty 
to maintain a good service and a high standard of published material. Too 
many mediocre books are produced for financial reasons, the P.L. is not the only 
market but the Publishers’ Association and the L.A. could usefully survey their 
subject needs to correct the imbalance by which some subjects are over-stocked 
—cookery, gardening, photography and other subjects are mentioned—while 
billiards, badminton, draughts and darts lack suitable coverage. Many standard 
books are out of print or reprinting but the use of paperbacks, sometimes the 
only source of a needed work, has been condemned by the trade. Do publishers 
encourage new writing? Are their readers and editors well qualified to recognize 
quality or are they too dependent on literary agents? The quality of the text, 
subject coverage and production of children’s books is often deplorable and 
shows a lack of knowledge of the work of a modern children’s department. The 
use of strong boards for ephemeral material, unsuitable book-jackets, the absence 
of bibliographical information in books and illogical discount rates are all 
questioned. A more balanced output could be achieved simply by — 
machinery to analyse the need for books in subject fields. 
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11461 Too many titles, William G. Smith. Lib. World, 63 (733) July 1961, 
9-10. 

Complaint of over-production in the book trade is actually a criticism of 
book selection procedures. To a statement of this sort made by a County 
librarian, quoted from The Times, the counter-claim is made that the difficulty 
of selection from too many books is an admittance that book selection has not 
been given its share of attention in G.B., menial tasks are given precedence to 
this major professional duty—which also includes book withdrawal and transfer 
to reserve stock. The almost simultaneous publication of two or more books 
on the same subject cannot be eliminated: authors rarely know of the work of 
others and neither forced collaboration nor committee authorship are possible 
solutions if they did. Bad librarianship is particularly obvious in the selection 
of novels, plentiful provision of titles bought on the basis of one or two en- 
thusiastic reviews but neglect of adequate duplication of established authors 
(Hemingway, Steinbeck, Greene, Snow and others are instanced): quality 
not quantity should be the rule here. On no grounds of publishers’ judgment 
or profit would fewer mean better books, the quality of editing might be higher 
but over-editing can be a danger and books should be priced to allow for 
sufficient editing. If fewer titles were more profitable or guaranteed independence 
it is open to publishers to reduce their lists already: gross inefficiency rather than 
over-production is the cause of business failures; fast selling authors subsidize 
those with long-term, steady sales. Who, in any case, would fix and allocate 
the number of titles? The flow of books is a challenge to the professional skill 
of booksellers and librarians, the publisher makes his own decisions and should 
adapt himself to current commercial conditions by charging more for books, 
spending more on advertising and not supporting the restrictive practices of 
booksellers. E.H.S. 


11462 An approach to book selection in the sciences for public 
libraries, William L. Emerson. Lib, Assn. Rec., 63 (8) August 1961, 270-273. 


A written statement of book selection policy is of inestimable value. In the 
scientific literature one of the biggest problems is the avoidance of controversial 
or doubtful material. Reliance on reputable review sources, particularly the 
more learned journals, is the only real safeguard. The writer illustrates this—as 
other points—by reference mainly to American literature. Consideration of 
reader-demand may be met by applying the results of carefully conducted 
reading surveys. The writer returns to the subject of doubtful literature in this 
field and justifies its reasonable provision, but urges a special (classification) place 
for such pscudo-sciences. He finally reiterates the need to apply the methods of 
science to the problems of book selection in this field. C.A.Cr. 


11463 Science and technology: their impact on public library resources 
and services, Rose Vainstein. Lib. J., 86 (13) July 1961, 2417-2424. 

The public library’s responsibilities in combating public ignorance of scientific 
and technological developments are categorized. (i) To improve and maintain 
the library’s collections in science and technology ; (ii) to broaden the subject 
competence of the professional staff; (iii) to improve and expand information 
and reference services to the industrial, scientific and professional community; 
(iv) to stimulate public interest in and knowledge of the broad aspects of science 
and technology; (v) to publicize the library’s resources and services; (vi) to 
co-operate with other libraries and agencies in an expanded provision of scientific, 
technical and related materials. Ways in which a number of American public 
libraries are meeting these responsibilities are described. G.E.H. 
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11464 Paperbacks and public library policies. Lib. J., 86 (10) May 15 
1961, 1831-1839. 


A questionnaire was sent to libraries which participated in a survey of paper- 
back practices published in The PLD Reporter in September 1954, and extracts 
from replies made by 23 libraries are given here. Information is provided on 
(i) changes in current practice compared with that followed in 1954; (ii) quantities 
now stocked; (iii) type of publication acquired in paperback form; (iv) methods 
of selection; (v) the usefulness of guides to paperback publications which have 
been inaugurated since 1954; (vi) integration of paperbacks in normal library 
collections; (vii) regulations for the loan of paperbacks; (viii) processing; (ix) 
attitudes to the idea of selling paperbacks in the library; (x) problems of supply 
of certain types of paperback. G.E.H 


11465 Is bookmobile service outdated? Dorothy Thomas. North 
Carolina Libs., 19 (3) Spring 1961, 85-87. 


The bookmobile is here to stay but there is a need to examine the type of 
service it gives. The last two decades have seen changes in the purposes and 
patterns of library service programmes. The patterns of living conditions have 
changed also. The bookmobile service has been changed to accommodate these 
developments. The bookmobile service is not outdated except where it has 
been left undeveloped. It cannot give a complete library service but it is a vital 
part of the total programme offered by a library system. SJ.P. 


11466 The problem of the decline in use of new branch libraries, and 
some suggested remedies, J. Davies. Lib. Assn. Rec., 63 (8) August 1961, 
274-276. 


Methods used to tackle the decline in the Penhill branch at Swindon are 
described. The stock has been altered to concentrate more on recreational 
reading and the fiction has been grouped broadly by types, e.g. Mystery, 
Western and Romance. The reference stock has been strengthened. Displays, 
interchangeable between branches, have been set up. Efforts have been made to 
integrate the branch with the community: story hours have been encouraged; 
contact has been made with local organizations of all kinds; publicity for the 
library and for books has been sought in all possible ways. The results of the 
efforts have been encouraging. C.A.Cr. 


11467 Le prét a la Bibliothéque municipale de Tours: une solution 
originale [A new charging system at Tours] R. Fillet. Bull. bib. Fr., 6 (4) 
April 1961, 169-185. 


The Browne system was found unsatisfactory because it caused delays at Tours 
where a small staff was having to cope with heavy increases in lending. The 
librarian proposed to abandon it, bearing in mind the different functions of a 
charging system, and weighing the pros and cons of other accepted methods. 
He devised an original system combining tape recording with punched cards 
sorted by machine. This has cut time spent on charging and discharging and 
on processing books to a minimum. The operation involves one identification 
card per borrower, one punched card showing date of return per issue, and a 
record on tape of each issue. There are drawbacks, but the improvement for 
staff and reader due to the speed and simplicity of the operation has been enor- 
mous. A price list is appended. H.T. 
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11468 The ‘Cheque-book’ charging system, W. R. Maidment. Lib. Assn. 
Rec., 63 (2) February 1961, 50-51. 

A report of six months operation in a branch of the St. Marylebone Public 
Libraries. Readers are given a booklet of 50 slips on registering. The (identical) 
number on each of these is recorded on their membership vouchers and, con- 
versely, the readers’ names and addresses are written on cards filed in the order 
of the numbers of the books of slips. Each book contains within the normal 
book card pocket a loose pocket which holds the conventional book card. On 
charging out, the pocket and book card are removed from the book and one of 
the reader’s slips is taken from him and inserted in the pocket, and the book is 
stamped with the date due for return. The slips are small enough (1}in. by 3in.) 
to avoid interfering with the filing of charges as in the traditional Browne system. 
On discharging, the date label is checked to discover—and charge fines for— 
overdues, but the book need not be discharged at the same time; discharging 
may be carried out at any suitable moment. Book pockets and cards are then 
returned to books and these are shelved. Readers’ slips are removed and destroyed. 
Overdue procedure requires consultation of numerical card file to ascertain 
reader’s name and address. Other problems and specifications for stationery are 
dealt with. C.A.Cr. 


11469 The immigrant and the public library, Henry C. Campbell. 
Lib. J., 86 (11) June 1, 1961, 2057-2059, 


It has been estimated that almost a third of Toronto’s population is composed 
of persons who have immigrated from European countries since 1945. In 1959 
the Toronto Public Library Board commissioned Dr. Andrew Kapos, a social 
psychologist, to conduct a survey of the extent to which adult population 
changes in Toronto had altered the composition of the neighbourhoods around 
the central library and 18 branches. The report has been published with the 
title Toronto speaks. Topics investigated include the outlook on life of new 
immigrants compared with Canadians of longer standing, immigrants’ educa- 
tional standard, and their preference for reading in foreign languages. Only one 
third of immigrants received any formal instruction in English after arrival. 
Reading of books in their native language was widespread, but only 15% of the 
sample of immigrants had recently used the library service. As a result of the 
report, the library board decided to increase the size of the foreign language 
collections, and to employ a field staff based on the Foreign Literature Centre to 
deal with groups and individuals who are not aware of the library’s services. 

G.E.H. 


11470 The challenge of greater libraries: management’s role and 
responsibility, Owen Slight. Aust. Lib. J., 10 (1) January 1961, 3-7. 


The inevitable growth of large libraries within the imminent future is seen as 
a challenge to the traditional techniques of librarians and of established patterns 
of organization. While referring specifically to Australian conditions, the problem 
is discussed in general terms. It is suggested that the key to the answer is to be 
found in the application of the principles of management. In particular a dis- 
tinction is drawn between ‘management’, which must function at all levels, and 
‘executive management’ which is the policy making and implementation 
planning function. It *s maintained that such management processes are not 
practised in Australian libraries. To remedy this it is proposed that management 
training should be introduced into library schools. G.G.A. 
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11471 Arbejdsledelse i biblioteker [Management in libraries] Bent W. 
Andersen. Bibliotekaren, 23 (1) 1961, 3-37. 


A definition of the concept of management is followed by a detailed analysis 
drawing parallels between business conditions and libraries mainly based on 
studies of Scandinavian, English and American literature. The growth of 
libraries will press forward management problems in the common debate about 
libraries. With greater and relatively few libraries greater responsibility will be 
laid on the leaders. At the same time it is necessary that the leader delegates 
responsibilities and authorities to trusted colleagues. These points are emphasized: 
(i) the value of the correct introduction by the leader to new employees; (ii) 
detailed instruction in work, particularly the TWI-method ; (iii) the next step 
is ‘to follow-up’ which means the repeating of instruction, information on other 
fields and developing and keeping up by means of different forms of ‘in service- 
training’; (iv) the importance of information from leaders to subordinates and 
vice versa but also ‘horizontally’ between persons and departments on the same 
footing. While criticism is a relatively well-known phenomenon, encourage- 
ment is rare although very often it should be possible to obtain greater achieve- 
ments, greater pleasure and an improved co-operation. E.B.V. 


11472 Public library administrators view their professional period- 
icals, Mary Lee Bundy. Illinois Libs., 43 (6) June 1961, 397-420. 

Attempts to investigate the role of the professional library periodical in 
administrative decision making. In December 1960 the heads of 581 public 
libraries were sent a questionnaire and 129 were returned filled in completely 
enough to be used. These showed conscious and purposeful use of the literature 
by many librarians, e.g. for justifying budget requests, supporting the librarian’s 
point of view with his board, winning staff acceptance for a desired change. 
In the carrying out of administrative tasks such as selecting equipment, analyzing 
and simplifying routines and procedures, establishing regulations and preparing 
budgets there is ample evidence of the use of periodical literature. This study 
has indicated that the professional literature is influencing and guiding the 
decisions of chief librarians in libraries of various sizes more obviously at the 
level of day-to-day planning and operation than at the level of goal-setting and 
major policy making. Perhaps it isin the area of co-operation that the professional 
literature has failed to recognize an opportunity. P.B.D. 


11473 Gedanken zur Biichereiwerbung [Thoughts on library publicity] 
Heinz Betzler. B. u. Bild., 13 (5) May 1961, 201-209. 

There are some librarians who actively oppose publicity and there are many 
practical difficulties involved. Few librarians have funds to spare, or experience 
in publicity methods. Thus the simpler, inexpensive methods are all the more 
important. The fact that public l.brary stocks are often inadequate requires 
moderation in publicity, if new readers are not to be quickly disillusioned. 
Work among children is in itself an effective means of publicity. The fall in 
library use among young people should be more closely investigated, and more 
attention paid (in booklists, etc.) to suitability of books for young people. As 
regards adults, publicity should not be directed towards subject fields which 
ought theoretically to be better used, but rather towards existing interests in 
the reader which can be stimulated. Superficial and ephemeral as some of these 
are, they should be utilized where possible. Chief librarians should also not 
overlook the importance of good relations with other local government depart- 
ments, and existing readers will feel a personal interest is being taken in them if 
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they receive an occasional library bulletin. It is more difficult to reach the non- 
readers. Sometimes their own children are a means of contact. Publicity leaflets 
and display cases can help. An attractive, well-situated library building with 
suitable opening hours is also very important. Publicity is all the more effective 
if combined at national and local levels, especially at times when public attention 
has already been drawn towards books, e.g. at the time of the book fair. 

ADJ. 


11474 Bibliotekets kontaktarbejde og reklame [Public relations and 
publicity of the library] Flemming Christiansen. Copenhagen, Dansk Biblio- 
grafisk Kontor, 1961. 67p. Illus. (Skrifter udsendt af Den Nordiske Fortsat- 
telsesskole for Bibliotekarer, 2.) 

Based on studies in practice and in Scandinavian and Anglo-American literature 
this is a detailed analysis of the possibilities of libraries to use public relations 
and publicity methods similar to those used by private business firms. In 16 
chapters the author mentions some different forms of publicity, e.g. exhibitions, 
films, contact with newspapers, advertising, radio and TV, common publicity, 
etc., and gives some instructions in practical work with public relations and 
publicity. Public relations are so important that in every library it is worth 
delegating this work to one of the librarians charged to find new ways in which 
the library can assert itself. The librarian appointed to this job must work in a 
close connection with the chief librarian and he must be quite as familiar with 
the policy of the library as the leader. Central production of material for publicity 
will be of great value to all libraries and allow the librarians to use their time by 
using the material with those groups of people worth contacting. E.B.V. 


11475 Publicity that worked. Wilson Lib. Bull., 35 (7) March 1961, 
544-554. Photos. 

A series of short notes on various projects which proved successful in several 
American library systems. They include: help received from a blind reader; 
sale of unwanted books; temporary use of shop window in busy city street; 
exhibits of photographs and letters from world celebrities; broadcasting project 
by local radio ‘hams’; lunch-cum-book talk events; acquisition and display of 
mss. of contemporary famous local personages; television film production 
featuring the library. C.A.Cr. 


11476 Writing radio spots, Neil Yerkey. Wilson Lib. Bull., 35 (7) March 
1961, 521-523. 

American radio stations now present spot announcements free of charge to 
public services such as libraries. If best advantage is to be taken of these valuable 
publicity openings, the technique of using the 10-, 15- or 30-second broadcasting 
period must be mastered. Essentials to remember are: extreme brevity; clarity; 
personal touch; attention-getting phrases are needed at the beginning, the 
important message at the end; simplicity. Preparation of copy necessitates use 
of soft (non-rustle) paper; avoidance of excessive capital letters; straightforward 
layout. Routine points are: send spots to station a week in advance of broadcast 
date; keep a steady stream of fresh material going out. C.A.Cr. 


11477 Research frontiers, Paul Wasserman. Lib. J., 86 (13) July 1961, 
2409-2416. 

Suitable areas for research in public librarianship are named. (i) Non-users of 
libraries, using the techniques of motivation research; (ii) library administrators, 
to discover the relationship between educational preparation, experience and 
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high level administrative performance; (iii) the problems of providing library 
services in areas of shifting population; (iv) the goals of the public library. The 
part at present played by library schools in research is considered critically. The 
schools are trying to meet the demand for graduates who are able to perform 
specific task functions, and research is being neglected. One reason often 
suggested for the lack of interest in research is the traditionally high proportion 
of students who, having been trained in the humanities, are indifferent to 
empirical research. Much of the research in librarianship that has been done is 
of a historical or bibliographical nature. Inadequate financial support may be 
another reason for the lack of research involving field work. Whatever the 
reasons, without research librarianship cannot be a profession. The responsibili- 
ties for research outside the library schools are also considered. Larger public 
libraries should employ research analysts, and the courses which have been 
developed in business and public administration could be adapted for library 
administrators. G.E.H. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES, YOUTH LIBRARIES and SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 


11478 Dr. Shaw and Toronto’s children, L. H. Freiser. Lib. J., 86 (10) 
May 15 1961, 1947-1949, 


The Chief Librarian of the Toronto Board of Education comments on the 
proposals for optimum service to children contained in the report on Public 
libraries in metropolitan Toronto by Ralph Shaw, states the Board’s reaction to the 
proposals and describes its plans for expanding school library services. Shaw’s 
proposals envisage a good collection of books and trained staff at every Toronto 
school, which would constitute branches of the public library but staffed in 
school hours with professional staff provided by the school. The schools would 
pay the public library for services it provided. The Board of Education does not 
favour these proposals, on the grounds that the apparent duplication of service 
to children by public and school libraries is not really wasteful, as saturation 
point is not reached by any part of the total effort. This attitude was supported 
by the results of a questionnaire answered by 70 American and Canadian public 
and school libraries. After consultation with the Toronto P.L., the Board 
approved a five-year programme to place a library in every public school in the 
city. This will involve: (i) the appointment of a permanent school library 
supervisor; (ii) administration of school libraries by the Board, assisted by the 
public library; (iii) provision of a children’s department of the public library 
within walking distance of all schools; (iv) co-operative planning with the public 
library to provide library services to elementary school children. (See also letter 
from Mary V. Gaver, Lib. J., 86 (12) June 15, 1961, 2202-2204.) G.E.H. 


11479 Une bibliothéque des jeunes 4 Villeurbanne [Children’s library at 
Villeurbanne] G. Guillien. Bull. bib. Fr., 6 (7) July 1961, 337-343. Photos., 
diagrs. 

The new library is part of a group of school buildings. The reading room is 
46 ft. by 24 ft. and is divided into two sections by a double row of bookcases. 
One section is for the 6-11 year-olds; the other for 12-15 years. There is a film 
projector and stereo-record equipment. Emphasis is placed on gay colours and 
attractive furnishings. Activities such as story hours, discussions, debates and 
musical appreciation aim to inculcate the way to use books and appreciation of 
their value as tools of knowledge. 
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11480 Library service to children. 3. Some historical notes on New 
Zealand development to 1946, Dorothy White. N.Z. Libs., 24 (2) March 
1961, 29-37. References. 

(See LSA 10973-74.) Library services for children originated about the turn 
of the century and New Zealand was therefore only a short time after Britain 
and America in pioneering in this field. Visits by leading librarians to the 
United States led to a resolution of the N.Z.L.A. conference of 1910 ‘that in all 
Municipal Libraries special provision should be made for juvenile Libraries and 
Reading Rooms’. Library service to schools commenced soon after this and by 
the end of the ’20s children’s libraries were established, and there was a service to 
schools, in the main urban centres. The Munn-Barr report of 1934 and the 
subsequent visits by Chief Librarians to the USA and Great Britain stimulated 
further activity, and in 1938 Country Library Service was inaugurated. The 
extension of services to schools and children continued until virtually all the 
country was covered. The historical outline of this development is filled out 
with indications of the kinds of books supplied, the organizations and 
legislation involved, and some mention of the leading personalities. G.G.A. 


11481 Vacation reading programs. Wilson Lib. Bull., 35 (8) April 1961, 
641-649. Illus. 

Notes and articles describing tested experiments in persuading schoolchildren 
to continue to read during the summer months. Interest was stimulated in some 
libraries by means of stunts with charts which represented, for example, cowboy 
ranches, newspaper front pages, trees (of which the leaves were coloured paper 
containing children’s names). In other libraries reading clubs were formed with 
special slants. Elsewhere awards and prizes were given. C.A.Cr. 


11482 Generalities in school-librarianship, H. J. de Vleeschauwer. 
Mousaion, (43-44) 1961, 120p. 

The library is now recognized as an essential part of school life. It allows 
freedom for the individual to develop as he himself wishes, and is therefore a 
necessary corrective to the school, which is an institution of the community. 
The various forms a school library can take are described and discussed, and 
the comprehensive centralized. library is shown to be preferable to a multiplicity 
of classroom or special subject collections. These are not freely available at all 
times, tend toward unnecessary duplication of stock, do not adequately prepare 
pupils for the rational use of a library, and lead to a compartmentalization of 
knowledge. The modern trend towards self-activity in education is one of the 
principal reasons for the development of school libraries, and a brief history is 
given. The English system is shown to be largely a post-war development based 
on American practice, but substituting a teacher for a full-time librarian, and 
without the close links with the public library which exist in America. Careful 
choice of books for the school library is very important, but selection from lists 
of ‘approved literature’ should be avoided. The inter-relationship between 
teachers and the library is rarely ideal, leading to a situation in which the public 
library would be a better source of books than the school library. Teachers must 
be shown the value of an efficient school library service, and the school librarian 
must be carefully selected not only for his personal qualifications, but also for his 
personal qualities, breadth of mind and ability to get on with children. 

J.P.E.F. 
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11483 Le biblioteche scholastiche in Francia [School libraries in France] 
Maria Alfani Di Lella. Accad. ¢ Bib. d’ Italia, 29 (2) March-April 1961, 133-146. 
Many initiatives have been taken in France in order to introduce the book 
in the school more extensively; the Ministry for National Education encouraged 
them, but school authorities were left free in promoting them. A law of 1915 
governs the Institutes of the first ‘degré’, i.e. of the first five years of school; the 
articles concerning school libraries are transcribed. Now the ‘Barangé’ law 
gives more moncy to these school libraries and gradually tries to ensure that the 
municipal circulating libraries take their place. The activity of a school bibliocar 
is described (Tours). Moreover children’s sections are created in municipal 
libraries, and in some places there are even municipal libraries for children 
only (Paris). School libraries of the Institutes of the second ‘degré’ try to con- 
centrate in one general library in the school. The life of the exemplary library 
of ‘L’Heure joyeuse’ in Paris is described as well as some other Parisian ‘lycées’ 
libraries. M.P.C. 


11484 Starting a junior school library, Glyn Harris. National Frocbel 
Foundation Bull., (130) June 1961, 6-9. 

The author is a library enthusiast who has built up the libraries in two primary 
schools, one school large and old, the other small and modern. The article is 
particularly valuable in indicating how a library can become an integral part of a 
primary school and be related to all its teaching and extra-curricula activities. 
Co-operation with other libraries is emphasized and practical information is 
given for the organization of the library as an instrument for teaching (including 
the planning of the timetable). There is no stereotype of school library—each 
school must have the library to suit its needs. The fundamental basis of a good 
school library is the wholehearted co-operation of the Head and the teaching 
staff. O.R.S. 


11485 The school library and its librarian, V. P. Kolhatkar. Ind. Lib., 15 
(3) December 1960, 110-114. 

The influence of head teachers on the school library may not be entirely good 
because, often—and especially at times of inspection—they resort to various means 
of swelling the importance of the library in the eyes of the visiting authorities. 
These result in temporary improvements and present a false picture. The in- 
spection may be used by a good librarian as a way of securing lasting improve- 
ments. The good librarian is needed in the school library at all times. He has 
many duties to perform and ideally should be able to give himself wholly to 
these duties. Where he also has teaching responsibilities, these should be little 
enough to permit him to give to the library the attention it needs and flexible 
enough to allow for the odd hours and extra days he must work beyond normal 
school periods. Adequate recompense must be made to him and a suitably 
enhanced status accorded him. C.A.Cr. 


11486 Growth of a library: a report of the Workshop on the Elementary 
School Library, July 11 to 15, 1960; edited by Edwin C. Strohecker. Louisville, 
Nazareth College, 1961. 59p. Bibliog. (7p.). 

Of the 51 persons enrolled, nearly two-thirds were teachers and principals. 
This report shows that all aspects of the school library were discussed: theory 
and value; book selection criteria, book processing; equipment, accommodation; 
staff. The group discussion summary by Neita Falkner (p. 20-24) provides a 
very useful outline of the stages in setting up a school library, including notes on 
book selection aids (all American) and names of U.S. suppliers. W. 
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11487 School library development—a long-range program, Mary 
Francis Kennon. ALA Bull., 55 (5) May 1961, 421-423. 


Long range planning will be necessary to implement the 1960 National 
| Standards for school libraries. Studies made by the American Association of 
School Librarians showed many libraries had not even met the outdated 1945 
standards: this failure arose, in many cases, through the lack of knowledge on 
the part of school librarians and administrators. In November 1960 $100,000 
was granted by the Council on Library Resources for the School Library Develop- 
ment Project. The objectives were (i) promote knowledge of the standards; 
| (ii) demonstration of a team approach; (iii) development of techniques to help to 
attain the standards; (iv) hold a conference on planning for school library de- 
velopment; (v) allocate grants to individual states for specific purposes; (vi) offer 
consultant services to school and state systems; (vii) produce the necessary 
publicity for various levels. K.J.E. 










































11488 Children’s book talks, Nettie Peltzman. Wilson Lib. Bull., 35 (3) 
( November 1960, 246-247. 


A children’s librarian offers tips on classroom talks from her fifteen years’ 

| experience, amongst them: allow for the variety of interests and reading abilities 

certain to be encountered; do not stick to the ‘great’ books all the time; try to 

fit in with school curriculum; avoid embarrassingly heavy demand later for a 

handful of books by reviewing different books in different classes; remember 

[ that personal enthusiasm can ‘sell’ even difficult books; be versatile enough to 

fit in with a mood discovered in a class or with an interest unexpectedly re- 
vealed. A few themes for book talks are suggested. C.A.Cr, 


11489 Educational displays for the school library, Elliot E. Ketcham. 
Wilson Lib. Bull., 35 (7) March 1961, 534-536. Illus. 


Advice from a professor of design, which includes the maxims: avoid com- 
plexity of design, overmuch colour or material; aim at commanding attention 
from the start—remember that the audience’s mind is elsewhere! Allow for 
differences in interests of boys and girls. The point of the display should be 
readily understood; this requires a plan. The incongruous approach is often 
effective. Choose a strategic site and make good use of lighting. Various display 
fittings which the amateur can make are described. The importance of a 
dominant colour and of achieving balance is stressed and guidance on correct 
use of lettering is given. C.A.Cr. 
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11490 High School students LIKE paperbacks, Mary H. Falke. Wilson 
Lib. Bull., 35 (3) November 1960, 248-249. 


Paperbacks have a definite place in a school library and should certainly be 
stocked extensively. Informal treatment of them encourages browsing and 
economises processing. They are sometimes preferred by students to the hard- 
back edition. Reinforcing with large staples is possible. Lurid covers rarely occur 
if selection is careful. Their cheapness permits paperbacks to be bought as duplica- 
tion of much-needed hard-back titles. By arrangements with publishers, the 
library can offer stocks of paperbacks for sale and thereby greatly encourage 
reading whilst providing a service not always available from local shops. 


C.A.Cr. 
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11491 The role of the high school librarian in remedial reading and 
work with the gifted, Faye M. Klingmeyer. Wilson Lib. Bull., 35 (5) January 
1961, 374-376. 

The writer distinguishes two kinds of pupils needing remedial reading: one is 
the slow learner and the other is the retarded reader who is not reading up to his 
capacity. Both can be helped by the school librarian and ways of giving this 
help are described. These include aid to the teacher of such children. Gifted 
children also bring a special challenge to the librarian in that such pupils can 
quickly become bored, frustrated and social, as well as intellectual misfits. Good 


libraries are needed as a background to work with all types of children. 
C.A.Cr. 


11492 The challenge of quality reading for young adults, Jean E. 
Crabtree. ALA Bull., 55 (5) May 1961, 419-420. 


It is often underestimated what young persons can read, apart from the usual 
romances, sports stories, mysteries and abridged classics. Even the struggling 
academic lad can often read material on a subject which interests him, on a level 
far higher than one would expect. Successful encouragement for reading among 
teenagers is to co-ordinate the curriculum with the library, showing a real 
interest in the subjects to be covered and establishing contacts with the teachers, 
so that new material purchased for the library can be brought to their attention. 
Mass techniques include beok talks and books lists connected with the subjects 
studied. The selling of paperbacks in the library, in co-operation with the 
Student’s Union has also had gratifying results with adult titles. K,J.E. 


LIBRARY EXTENSION SERVICES 


11493 Sknihami za mechanizatory [The supply of books to the mechanics 
in agriculture] Zdravko Dafinov. Chitalishte, 40 (1) 1961, 10-11. 

With the growing mechanization of agriculture it is necessary to provide a 
good supply of books to the workers who operate the machines. The libraries 
attached to depots of tractors and agricultural machinery are in most cases 
unsatisfactory. Librarians will have to visit agricultural workers, to follow them 
into the fields in the summer and into their garages in the winter. Small col- 
lections of carefully selected technical books should be supplied to them in boxes, 
carefully supervised and frequently changed over. It is suggested that librarians 
organize evenings of collective reading from selective works followed by a 
discussion. 29 
[Abstracted from a Czech translation in Novinky knihovnické literatury, 4 (2) 1961, 
43-45.] 


11494 The university across the street, Beryl E. Hoyt. ALA Bull., 55 (5) 
May 1961, 413-414. 


The University of Wisconsin Racine Center and the Racine Public Library 
plan together for the success of the adult education programmes of both the 
library and centre. The library stresses the breadth of cultural opportunities and 
the university offers the greater depth when needed. Lectures are arranged by 
the university and reading lists are produced by the library. Both buildings 
advertise each other’s programmes. A monthly list of cultural events is compiled 
by the library. Film service is provided for the university by the library, also. 
Apparatus such as sound recordings and slide projectors are freely lent and the 
university helps the library with the display work. KJ.E. 
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11495 Citizens committees in the Library-Community project, Ruth 
Warncke. ALA Bull., 55 (5) May 1961, 415-418. Illus. 


Citizen co-operation is necessary for an effective study of educational needs, 
interests and resources of the community, as citizens have the greater knowledge 
of community needs than librarians, can often communicate ideas to the public 
better than librarians can and co-operating citizens are likely to see that their 
recommendations are carried out. In spite of these factors, citizen co-option to 
committees was slow, for fear that citizens would resent co-option. Once formed, 
the numbers varied from 12-25, meeting usually once a month and their prime 
purpose was to survey the community to see where the needs for library adult 
education lay. The existence of the committees was justified by the results. 
Library educational activities improved and other community institutional 
programmes improved and were revitalized—for example the existing adult 
education council changed its programme and the newspapers spotlighted the 
problems of the aged—a hitherto untouched field. KJ.E. 


11496 The library and the senior citizen, Rose Vainstein. Illinois Libs., 
43 (4) April 1961, 264-270. 


Since 1900 the average estimated life expectancy at birth has increased from 
49 years to approximately 70. At the present time there are over 15m. persons 
aged 65 and over, representing approximately 9% of the total population of the 
USA. The years after retirement must become satisfying and personally 
rewarding. Libraries and other educational agencies have an important role to 
play. A separate service for older adults does not appear to be either desirable 
or necessary. In so far as budget will allow, appropriate books in the field of 
ageing should be acquired. These would include materials on health, medical 
care and nutrition, housing and living arrangements, employment, income 
maintenance and budgeting, recreation and the use of leisure time, and education 
and research. No one should assume that the older person has different reading 
interests merely because he is older. It is quite possible, however, that certain 
interests may become intensified with age. It is also true that because an individual 
is over 65 he may experience certain physical or other limitations which can 
affect his reading. The librarian must consider books for the blind, the arthritic, 
the functionally illiterate, and the foreign born who are literate in their own 
tongue but not in English. In order to determine a specific library programme 
some of the major activities which may be undertaken or considered are: (i) 
readers’ guidance; (ii) helping senior citizen groups to plan programmes; (iii) 
providing library service to community groups; (iv) service to specialized 
personnel (doctors, nurses, etc.) in the field; (v) public relations; (vi) service to 
shut-ins; (vii) assisting in courses on retirement planning; (viii) assisting in 
community planning for the aged. P.B.D. 


11497 National Library Week and the aging, Fern Long. Wilson Lib. 
Bull., 35 (7) March 1961, 537-539. 


Stresses the need for special efforts to serve the increasing number of elderly 
people in the community and recalls that the White House Conference on Aging 
made clear that libraries were an important element in welfare and educational 
services. Factors to be taken into account in planning work for older people 
include: their educational level is, on average, much lower than that of the 
average working adult because in their youth there was no emphasis on advanced 
education. They have lived through more cataclysmic changes than any of their 
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predecessors—this has deep emotional consequences. Library service to this 
group could be published during National Library Week—by displays of books, 
programmes of films. Later, meetings of old people where they could contribute 
something out of their experience and memory might be held regularly. 
C.A.Cr. 


11498 Publicizing your program on aging, Charles Carner. Wilson Lib. 
Bull., 35 (7) March 1961, 542-543. 


The Public Relations Officer of the ALA offers guidance on getting a service 
to old people under way and on publicizing it. Press, radio and TV should all be 
used. News notices and feature articles should be provided for each of these 
media. Spot announcements should be given on radio and TV. Talks, discussions, 
films, slides are all appropriate for broadcasting. Folders and leaflets on public 
transport should be made use of. Library patrons—the ‘captive audience’— 
should be reached through bulletin boards, bookmarks, etc. All outgoing 
library mail could be franked or stamped with the ‘message’. Talks by the 
librarian to outside organizations should be arranged—and announced widely. 
Professional journals and firms’ house organs ought to be notified whenever any- 
one outside the library staff gives assistance in any way. A full-scale ‘Senior 
Citizens’ Week’ might be arranged throughout a city. C.A.Cr. 


LIBRARY ARCHITECTURE: Plans, furniture, lighting 


11499 Ett storbibliotek ser om sitt hus [A large library system under 
reconstruction] Sigurd Méhlenbrock. Biblioteksbladet, 46 (6) 1961, 408-415. 
Illus. 


The Public Library system of Copenhagen moved into a new main library in 
1957. The original intention was to build a house of its own for the library, but 
when World War II finally came to an end, building costs had gone up too high. 
Now the library is able to rent three storeys and basement space in a large office 
building, where the P.L. has 5,600 sq. metres (61,400 sq. ft.). More space can be 
made available if needed for future expansion. The library is located on one of 
the streets in the business district. The bookstock is arranged by subjects in a main 
reading room and seven other rooms, with a readers’ adviser in each room. The 
charging desk and the main card catalogue are placed in a large central hall with 
galleries along all four sides; in the gallery the young people’s corner is found. 
The second storey contains children’s department with separate entrance and 
charging desk, music and fine arts departments; foreign language fiction, as well 
as purchasing and cataloguing departments are also on this storey. Administrative 
offices and a conference room are in the third storey. The interior has been 
carefully designed to create an attractive and stimulating atmosphere. The book 
shelves are made of steel, partly Reska shelves, partly Hartmann. Remington 
Rand photocharging equipment has been installed. There are 17 branch libraries, 
nine of which have moved into new or thoroughly repaired libraries in the last 
ten years. They vary as to size; on the average they serve a population of about 
40,000. The branch library most recently opened is that in the district of Vanlose. 
Its flooi area is 750 sq. metres (8,300 sq. ft.) in the second storey of a building 
where there are also a youth centre, a cinema, and several small shops. As in all 
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new Danish libraries the interior is very attractive, with a long glass wall over- 
looking a tree-lined street. The bookstock is 25,000 which is less than in most 
city branches; the library was furnished for 202,000 D.Kr. The a 
library system has so far no bookmobile service in the city. Ly. 


[Cf. La Hovedbibliotek o Biblioteca Central de Copenhague, José Antonio 
Pérez-Rioja. Dir. gen. Bol., 10 (57) January-February 1961, 17-20. Photos, plans.] 


11500 Vystavba knihoven—naléhavy ukol [The pressing task of con- 
structing new libraries] Erich Schréter. Bibliothekar, 14 (9) 1960, 899-907. 


In the German Democratic Republic there is a great need for new library 
buildings. Several ‘sample’ libraries have been built to serve as models for 
libraries of varying sizes (7,000, 10,000, 12,000 volumes). It was expected that 
the public departments would require a space of 1 sq. metre for each 60 books, 
but experience proved that the space is satisfactory only for 40 books. All 
libraries have free access. When calculating the space needed it is sufficient to 
take into consideration only two-thirds of the stock as one-third will be at the 
branches. For a medium sized library (10,000 volumes) the public department 
has floor space 110 sq. metres and is furnished by the following: 40 tiers 1 metre 
wide, 1 stand for newspapers and periodicals, 1 table for the issue, 1 spare tier, 
1 catalogue stand, 2-3 tables for readers, 1 coat hanger. The staff accommodation 
should occupy 20 sq. metres with the following furniture: 1 work table and chair, 
1 tier, 1 filing cabinet, 1 wardrobe, 1 conference table with 3 chairs. Additional 
floor space is required for stores, entrance hall and toilet (minimum 25 sq. metres). 
If lectures are to be provided in the library the floor space should be increased by 
a further 25 sq. metres. S.S. 


[Abstracted from a Czech abstract in Novinky knihovnické literatury, 4 (2) 1961, 
55-57]. 


11501 Birmingham University main library, K. W. Humphreys. Lib. 
Assn. Rec., 63 (2) February 1961, 40-41. Photos. 


The library is in the middle of several new buildings and will continue to 
occupy a central position in the development of the University. The first stage 
has now been completed of what will, eventually, become an H-shaped block. 
There are three main reading rooms, each with accommodation for 160 readers 
and 10,000v. These are adjacent to the stacks. The total storage space now 
available can hold $m. v. A periodicals room has space for 15,000 separate current 
copies. With rapid and unexpectedly large increase in student numbers since 1952 
the planned accommodation will be unlikely to suffice and it is fortunate that 


room for expansion will be available after the completion of the present library. 
C.A.Cr. 


11502 The University Library, Newcastle upon Tyne, William S. 
Mitchell. Lib. Assn. Rec., 63 (2) February 1961, 35-40. Plans. Photos. 


This library, which was opened in September, 1960, was built round three sides 
of the original T-shaped building. Its height varies from three to six storeys in 
different sections. Its total floor space is now 80,000 sq. feet, which will accom- 
modate 450,000v. and 780 readers. The building cost £390,000 and the fur- 
nishings £40,000—all borne by the University Grants Committee. Details of 
rooms, staircases and services are given. C.A.Cr. 
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11503 Trinity College Dublin proposed new library, F. J. E. Hurst. 
Lib. Assn. Rec., 63 (2) February 1961, 45-48. Illus. 


The design of the new Library is the subject of an architectural competition 
which has attracted over 500 registrations from all over the world. Announce- 
ment of the winning design is to be made in June, 1961. This article describes the 
present buildings and rooms of the library, noting when each was added, and 
states briefly what the requirements of the new building will be—a building to 
which the existing library will be merely an extension. The functions of the 
library for which the new building must cater are stressed: to serve its university 
population; to cater for research by scholars from outside Dublin; to act as a legal 
depository; to provide a public library service for the whole Irish nation by 
virtue of its possessions due to this legal deposit. A humorous illustration from 
Dublin Opinion offers one fanciful design for the new library C.A.Cr. 


11504 Rikkyo (St. Paul) University Library, Shigekatsu Muto, Toshokan 
Zasshi (Library Journal), 55 (6) 1961, 188-189. 

Rikkyo (St. Paul) University Library, designed by Kenzo Tange, was completed 
in June 1960 and opened in January 1961. The library building is built of rein- 
forced concrete and is three stcreys high. It has a floor area of 3,060.2 sq. metres. 
The entrance to the building leads into a hall, which contains the main reading 
room, the charging desks, the card catalogue and exhibition cases. On the second 
floor is the main reading room, with seating for c. 500 readers. The bookstack is 
two tiers in height and has a storage capacity of 300,000v. Nineteen carrels have 
been placed along the window walls of the stack. The periodical room occupies 
the south side of the main reading room, providing wall shelves for 119 unbound 
periodicals. K.H. 


11505 Selection of library sites, Keyes D. Metcalf. Coll. and Res. Libs., 22 
(3) May 1961, 183-192, 222. Illus. 

Selection should be preceded by a master plan for the physical development 
of the campus, noting: (i) objectives of the institution; (ii) estimated prospective 
size of student population and faculty; (iii) future size of the physical plant; 
(iv) parking facilities; (v) general landscaping plan for the campus; (vi) policy 
decisions regarding type and architectural style of the building to be erected. 
Site evaluation should consider: (i) if its size is adequate; (ii) its relationship to 
neighbouring buildings and to total population and traffic flow of the institution; 
(iii) what is possible orientation for a library building erected on it; (iv) advan- 
tages or disadvantages in slope of the land; (v) nature of ground beneath the 
building. The new building ought to provide space for current needs and for at 
least 25 years to come. The site should be large enough for additions, but the 
buildings should not fill the plot too fully. Size also depends on the height of 
the building, which in turn depends on total square footage, type of library and 
its collections. Location near a class room centre is usually preferable to location 
near dormitories. Convenience implies a central location but it is possible for a 
site to be too central—the college authorities, etc. may be tempted to design a 
monumental building; there will be requests for entrances from all quarters. 
This means additional corridors and issue desks and is wasteful of space. Addition 
to a centrally placed building is often difficult. Penetration by sunlight is usually 
a serious problem, but special screens can be used; large areas of glass have 
disadvantages. Use of smaller or no windows saves heating and air conditioning 
costs but artificial light bills will be higher. In the USA a library with its long axis 
running east and west and having a south entrance is best. In general a site is to 
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be avoided if the ground slopes upward from the entrance, or downwards from 
one side of the entrance to the other. A flat site is preferable to an objectionably 
sloping site. It is better if the ground slopes downwards from the entrance to the 
back of the building. A library site should never be selected without knowledge 
of the soil conditions. Much additional expense may thus be avoided. A site 
will rarely be found that is ideal in every respect. Careful assessment of each 
possible site must be made. B.A. 


11506 Planning the business library, Jean E. Flegal. Pioneer, 24 (2) March- 
April 1961, 7-9. Illus. 

Describes the Union Carbide Corporation Business library, New York. The 
library shelves are made of wood and steel. The 2} ft. sections of shelving are 
separated by cherry wood panels contrasting with the adjustable steel shelves 
which are finished in white. The shelf supports instéad of being placed on top of 
the shelf were inverted and placed on the bottom. In addition to promoting a 
somewhat cleaner appearance this inverted bracket saves space which will be 
devoted to books and other materials. For the periodical display units the end and 
intermediate panels are of wood. The individual sloping display sections are 
devoted to books and other materials. For the periodical display units the end and 
intermediate panels are of wood. The individual sloping display sections are 
of metal painted white. Claimed that this is the first time that wood and steel 
have been so combined in shelving. P.B.D. 


11507 Planning a better medical school library: panel discussion, 
Alderson Fry, and others. Bull. Med. Lib. Assn., 49 (2) April 1961, 187-206. 

The wealth of titbits of useful practical information in this discussion defies 
abstracting, but it should be diligently read by any librarian who is charged with 
planning any kind of library. G.R.P. 


11508 The Wahlert Memorial Library of Loras College [Dubuque, 
Iowa] : a twenty-year plan, Albert V. Manternach. Catholic Lib. World, 32 
(8) May-June 1961 477-479. Photo. 

Dedicated in November 1960, this $600,000 library has accommodation for 
200,000v. and over 500 readers. A brief history of the development plans is 
given, along with details of the scheduled requirements and a description of the 
library. N.H. 


LIBRARY MATERIALS : Selection, acquisition, processing 


11509 Nakupny knih pro knihovny—Ano! Ne? [Should we have book 
buying centres for libraries:] Jiti Vatiek. Knihovnik, 6 (5) 1961, 153-155. 
Recommends book buying centres on the pattern of the centre seen in Hungary. 
The Hungarian book buying centre was founded in 1952. In 1960 75% of books 
acquired by libraries were bought through the centre. It supplies scientific 
libraries not only with Hungarian scientific literature, but also with literature 
from abroad. Public libraries can buy books through it, have them bound, 
lettered and labelled. Catalogue cards are supplied with the books. Selection of 
titles is done from annotated lists supplied to larger libraries every two weeks 
and to smaller libraries once a month. Some books are sold in a special binding 
which is not of a very good quality. Librarians often come to the centre for 
advice and they are allowed to examine the books on display in a shop attached 
to the centre. S.S. 
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11510 Something old, something new . . .: sources of free and inex- 
pensive display material, Julia G. Blanchard. Wilson Lib. Bull., 35 (8) April 
1961, 634-640. Directory, illus. 


Practical tips on acquiring free or cheaply a wide range of display materials, 
from the items designed and sold for the purpose (e.g. letters) to cuttings, photo- 
graphs and oddments no longer required by their original owner. The writer 
appends a list of suppliers of materials, annotated to show what each manu- 
factures. C.A.Cr. 


11511 An experiment in out-of-print book buying, A. S. Pickett. Ind. 
Lib., 15 (3) December 1960, 122-123. 

The San Francisco State College has been growing fastest in its graduate 
division and this has been reflected in the fourfold increase in the size of the book 
collection in its library. In recent years book ordering has been mostly concerned 
with retrospective buying which has inevitably meant much work with out- 
of-print books and with second-hand dealers. The writer describes the short- 
comings of a system employing a weekly wants list of indeterminate size and 
small circulation and reports on the greater effectiveness of a weekly 100-title 
list sent to 125 dealers throughout North America and the British Isles. A sample 
of results obtained over nine months showed a 40% success, in obtaining wanted 
titles, which the writer considers ‘excellent and certainly far better than [by] 
methods previously used’. C.A.Cr. 


11512 Two proposals for bold use of paperbound books in California’s 
colleges, schools, and public libraries, Wm. Emerson Hinchliff. Calif. 
Lib., 22 (2) April 1961, 63-69. 

Paperbound books should be used to saturation level. PB publishing has 
increased phenomenally yet the surface of the quality PB book potential has 
barely been scratched. High school PB stores are the best innovation in secondary 
education for years. Bulk buying of PBs for schools and colleges is suggested 
and this would help publishers extend their PB lists, reduce prices and improve 
format. ‘Saturation booking’ at an estimated cost of $50 per student per academic 
year would be within California’s high school budgets (comparing favourably 
with other cost items in education such as salaries, conventional library service, 
physical education and buildings). Concerted use of reinforced PBs is advocated 
for public libraries. A ‘model collection’ of 5,000 PB titles (occupying only 
100 sq. ft. of space) is proposed for each branch library of different library 
systems co-operating on a PB project, the collection to be centrally ordered, 
processed and delivered ready for circulation. G.H. 


11513 Central processing for Ontario libraries, A. W. Bowron. Ont. 
Lib. Rev., 45 (2) May 1961, 100-103. 


Advances a plan, based on one operated by the Southwest Missouri Library 
Service, which leaves independence intact and can be adjusted to fit libraries 
of any size and groups of any number. In addition to freeing staff and space for 
public service there would also be monetary saving. The Centre would be an 
independent non-profit organization under a Board of Directors helped by 
committees drawn from the staffs of the member libraries. Regarding finance 
each library would be billed for its share of the budget in proportion to its 
income. Ar. outline of the work of the committee in the first year is given with 
a statement of the general policies of the Centre and a brief outline of the pro- 
cessing procedure. D.M.E. 
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11514 Preparation for the International Conference on the Principles 
of Cataloging, Paris 1961, Paul Poindron (trans. by Richard H. Shoemaker 
from Bull. bib. Fr., 5 (12) December 1960, 467-483). Lib: resources, 5 (3) Summer 
1961, 225-237. 

Enumerates the national codes of cataloguing rules from 1908 onwards and 
the many meetings, conferences, writings and discussions, particularly during 
the period 1953-60, that have attempted to make revisions and move towards 
an international code, culminating in a grant from the Council on Library 
Resources in 1954 to make a survey and the plans made by IFLA to hold an 
International Conference in 1961. W. 


11515 Sto je korporativno tijelo u katalozZnom smislu [What is a cor- 
porate body for cataloguing purposes?] Eva Verona. Vjesnik Bibliotekara 
Hrvatske, 6 (3-4) 1960, 1-20. References. 


Corporate bodies are groups of individuals considered as units. They may 
be: (i) groups organized on a firm basis, provided with a definite name, e.g., 
international, national and provincial and local bodies, institutions, societies; 
(ii) temporary groups with their own name but with a weaker structure than in 
(i), e.g. congresses, exhibitions, working groups, unattached to any body in (i); 
(iii) occasional and unnamed groups without any formal organization. Of the 26 
cataloguing codes examined, the newer ones tend to restrict the term corporate 
body to the type in (i). The advantages and disadvantages of cataloguing under 
name of corporate body are considered and it is suggested that this should only 
be done when it really facilitates direct approach to certain items, and this relates 
to well-known long-established bodies. Thus cataloguing under corporate name 
should not be applied to groups in (iii). In group (ii), although each has its own 
name, the works are really examples of multiple authorship. Further, owing to 
the variety of ways in which congresses, exhibitions, etc. are organized, the rules 
for corporate authorship cannot be applied consistently. Rules can be applied 
firmly to the bodies in (i) provided that one can establish a clear definition of 
these bodies. To look for the legal capacity of such bodies as a definition and as 
used in some codes leads to impractical complications and inconsistencies. The 
author proposes the following definition: any group of individuals which has 
its own definite name may be regarded as a corporate body, provided that its 
organizational structure, as represented by its name, is consistent in general, with 
the term artificial person, irrespective of whether this capacity has been actually 
conferred on the group. W 


11516 Die korporative Verfasserschaft [Corporate authorship]. Akos 
Domanovszky. Libri, 11 (2) 1961, 115-158. 

The International cataloguing conference has to resolve many differences in 
the treatment of corporate authors. This article considers whether it is necessary 
to use corporate entry words in the main catalogue and when and how such entries 
should be used. Usage varies considerably in the different countries and in the 
desire to reach unification the easiest course would be to accept the majority 
ruling, although world opinion seems ready for drastic improvements in entry 
headings, despite the work this would involve. The aim must be the most 
satisfactory compromise. Argues that it is a mistake to use the corporate author 
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as the entry word in the heading—the best place for using the mark of corporate 
authorship is in a reference from the corporate author to the main entry, which 
is placed under an essential entry word. The chief, and only, advantage of entry 
with the corporate author as keyword is collecting together all the publications 
produced under the aegis of a corporate body, so that reference to the one entry 
word shows all the works sponsored by that body. The author considers other 
arguments advanced in favour of entry with a corporate author as keyword and 
demolishes them in turn. The ALA Code is used to show the disadvantages 
arising from mistaken ideas about corporate authorship. The greatest mistake 
is the mist which obscures the boundaries of corporate authorship. Exact defini- 
tion is essential for clarity in use. Another fault is that no order of precedence is 
given for works which are the combined product of more than one corporate 
body. The rules governing the form which the corporate author entry is to take 
are confused and impracticable, but the ALA code is good in dealing with the 
problem of change of name. The proposed Lubetzky rules based on logic and 
formal criteria are considered. These are revolutionary but offer definite im- 
provements. Many of the suggestions are approved. Considers the best ways of 
using corporate authors as entry words in the alphabetical catalogue, selecting 
the best entry word, the possibility of filing serials separately, the order of 
precedence, the form of entry and change of name. Suggests in every case a 
reference from the subject dealt with to the names of the corporate body. 
Reviews the inherent disadvantages of entry with the corporate author as key- 
word as apparent from existing rules and practice and pleads that the Paris 
conference should give serious consideration to avoiding main entry with the 
corporate author as keyword. P.M.H. 


11517 International conference on cataloguing 1961, S. R. Ranganathan. 
Annals of Lib. Sci., 8 (1) March 1961, 19-25. References. 


The total inadequacy of depending on title entry for literature search is pointed 
out. The present dependence on an unhelpful multiplicity of rules for the 
rendering of a name-of-person or for the choice and rendering of corporate 
author’s name is traced to an inheritance from the past. The conservation of 
cataloguing manpower by the international adoption of the Indian Standard for 
Author Statement on the back of the title page is recommended. It is suggested 
that the conference on cataloguing could helpfully give consideration to the best 
way of bringing to the notice of a reader all the books related to the book 
engaging his attention at the moment. C.A.C. 


11518 Cutter redivivus: American catalogue code revision, Paul S. 
Dunkin. Libri, 11 (2) 1961, 181-189. 


The latest draft of the first volume of the new Anglo-American code of 
catalogue rules, edited by Seymour Lubetzky, is scheduled for publication in 
1964, and will be limited to author and title entries for books and book-like 
materials. Cutter’s concern for ‘the convenience of the public’ even more than 
his two main ‘objectives’ have dictated much simplification, especially of those 
rules dealing with corporate bodies (which will be entered under their names 
instead of their place of activity), pseudonyms (which will be used much more 
for main entries), ‘avowed’ authors, and joint authors. Changes of name will 
involve entries under successive names, connected by cross references. Broad 
general rules will produce a simpler, shorter code, but cataloguers will need to 
interpret them, and some lack of standardization may result. BJ.S. 
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11519 IASLIC seminar on Indic names. J. Ind. Lib. Assn., 3 (1) January 
1961, 2-8. 

This seminar aimed to reach agreement on the rules for rendering Indic names. 
Present practice is very varied and even the practice of the Indian National 
Bibliography is still tentative. It was unanimously agreed that: (i) all works by 
the same author be brought together under one specific author heading, regard- 
less of the forms of name he has adopted; (ii) different cultural and linguistic 
groups should have freedom to decide which part of the name—personal name 
or surname—should be used for the author entry; (iii) distinct variant linguistic 
forms of names of persons having one common etymological origin, e.g. Dvivedi 
and Dube should be treated as separate names; (iv) different spellings used for 
what is basically the same name when renderedin Roman alphabets should be 
standardized ; (v) a committee be formed to explore ways and means of standardiz- 
ing spellings of authors’ names, to report to IASLIC within six months. G.L.H. 


11520 Cataloguing practice in Pakistan: some problems and sugges- 
tions, A. Moid. Pakistan Lib. Rev., 3 (1) March 1961, 15-20. 


Because of the complexity of Pakistani multiple names, many catalogues 
have preferred title to author entry. More recently the use of the surname has 
been preferred, but it is still a complex problem to decide just what is the surname. 
Certain rules are suggested for determining the entry word and examples are 
given. G.L.A. 


11521 Metodika redaktirovaniia predmetnogo kataloga [Ways of 
editing the subject catalog] T. A. Andrievskaia. Sovet. Bibliogr., 5 (63) 1960, 
74-78. 

At present few Soviet libraries have lists of subject headings. This paper offers 
a few suggestions on the methodology of working with subject heading lists. 
First, there is the partial editing of the subject catalogue; this means adding new 
headings, changing existing headings or withdrawing old headings. Secondly 
there is the overall editing of the whole subject catalogue with the aim of keeping 
up a unified picture of the growing collection. In both instances it is advisable 
to have a classed subject as well as an alphabetical subject heading key (authority 
list). In creating and keeping up to date the subject catalogue one should always 
keep in mind the policies affecting the library’s collection; in addition, the subject 
cataloguers should frequently consult general and subject reference works, as 
well as seek the advice of subject specialists in order to obtain the latest informa- 
tion concerning new subject headings. E.B. 


11522 ‘The cataloguing of film material in the National Film 
Archive”, David C. Fanning. Lib. World, 62 (732) June 1961, 280-282. 
References. 

The Rules for use in the Cataloguing department of the National Film Archive, 
5th rev. ed., 1960 are summarized with some indication of points of agreement 
and disagreement with other cataloguing codes. They differ from the descriptive 
book cataloguing codes, being more in the nature of a handbook of procedure 
for the cataloguer: details of the variety of indexes provided, rules for accession 
and similar information and appendices, covering classification, subject and form 
indexes, types of cards used and sample cards, are included. The process of 
acquiring, cataloguing and classifying a film is described; research problems of 
identification are considerable in the case of early films, which often lack titles 
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and credits and are incomplete. The tracing of review references may also 
present difficulties. A sub-committee of the Film Librarians Group of Aslib is 
drawing up rules for use in other types of film library but the Archive rules are, 
at present, the most useful published code for film archive libraries. E.HLS. 


11523 La translittération des caractéres cyrilliques 4 propos de deux 
articles récents [Transliteration of Cyrillic characters]. Bull. bib. Fr., 6 (6) 
June 1961, 279-292. Tables. 


An international system for the transliteration of Cyrillic characters was 
published by ISO in 1955 as International Recommendation ISO/R9. Unesco 
uses this, France tends to do so, USA did not approve it and Britain largely 
adopted its own Royal Society scheme in preference to it. The British Standards 
Institution eventually published as B.S. 2979 : 1958 the two systems—that of the 
Royal Society although it treats modern Cyrillic only, and the international one 
based on ISO/R9. The British system was welcomed in English-speaking 
countries, and may well become standard there, thus giving stiff competition to 
the ISO one. Texts of two articles are given, one by the Royal Society, and the 
second by two Russians quoting official Russian tables which are in fact very 
close to the ISO recommendation. HT. 


11524 Conference on American library resources on Southern Asia. 
Working paper no. 8. Transliteration of vernacular alphabets; co- 
operative cataloging of vernacular materials; and cataloging of 

mphlet materials, Sumner Spalding. J. Oriental Institute, M.S. Univ. of 
Baroda, 10 (2) December 1960, 184-203. (See also LSA 9308, 9498, 10028-29, 
10527, 10794, 11252.) 


Transliteration of titles using other than the Roman alphabet is necessary in 
order to incorporate such entries in general catalogues along with titles in English, 
French, German, Spanish, Swedish, Czech, Rumanian, etc. The alternatives are 
(i) to have a separate catalogue for each language, in its own script; (ii) to translate 
entries into the language of the country of the catalogue; (iii) to render in an 
accepted phonetic script. All three methods create more problems than they 
solve, and tend to increase barriers between nations rather than to lower them. 
A special account is given of the American experience in respect of Arabic and 
Thai, as examples. Co-operative cataloguing of materials in oriental languages has 
so far proved to be impracticable because of the lack of standardized transliteration 
systems, lack of standardized cataloguing rules covering the special problems 
presented by the material awaiting cataloguing, and the lack of staff linguistically 
and professionally competent to undertake the cataloguing. Both the ALA and 
LC are revising relevant cataloguing rules, and some revisions have been pub- 
lished. The ALA, the Special Libraries Association and the State Department, 
have initiated a ‘Jointly-sponsored programme for foreign librarians’, the aim of 
which is to bring foreign librarians to the USA for 12 months at a time, 11 of 
which would be spent in an appropriate library, and the twelfth reserved for 
travel in the USA. In fact, the period of one year is not adequate—it takes 
almost all this period to get used to the cataloguing codes and methods of the 
Library in question, and a period of 18 months would be proportionately of 
much greater value. Pamphlets may contain the most up-to-date information 
available on any given subject, and yet by their very nature may quickly cease to 
be of much value, so that cataloguing presents several problems. They may be 
catalogued exactly as are books, but this will involve much wasted effort. They 
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may be catalogued briefly; they can be stored without cataloguing, provided 
that they are classified in some acceptable fashion. Constant re-consideration of 
stock with a view to discarding is essential if the total bulk is not to become 
unmanageable and self-defeating. RJ.H. 


11525 Transliteratsiia bibliograficheskikh opisanii na iazykakh 
narodov SSSR latinskimi bukvami [Transliteration of bibliographic 
entries in the languages of the USSR with letters of the Latin alphabet] R. S. 
Giliarevskii and N. V. Krylova. Sovet Bibliogr., 5 (63) 1960, 37-44. 


The Soviet linguist L. V. Shcherba has worked out for the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences the transliteration of the Russian alphabet. The variant of this system, 
adapted for bibliographic use (i.e. permitting re-transliteration) was first published 
in Sovet Bibliogr., (39) 1955. This variant was also adopted by the International 
Standards Organization and was subsequently published in the Unesco Bull. 
Libs., 10 (5/6) 1956. This variant transliterated the Russian, Ukrainian and Belo- 
russian alphabets, but did not transliterate the alphabets of the other languages 
spoken in the Soviet Union. Therefore, as a co-operative gesture towards the 
1961 conference on cataloguing problems, preliminary transliteration tables of 
languages of the Soviet Union are proposed in this paper. Of the 65 languages 
in the USSR, seven (Armenian, Georgian, Yiddish, Latvian, Lithuanian, Finnish 
and Estonian) do not use the Russian (Cyrillic) alphabet; 16 (Balkarian, Koryak, 
Kumy, Mansii, Moldavian, Mordvin-Mokshan, Mordvin-Erzian, Nanai, Nenets, 
Nivkh Nogai, Sel’kup, the language of the Shuryshkar Khants, Evenkii, Even and 
Eskimo) use the same number of letters as the Russian alphabet and the remaining 
42 languages need more letters than the Russian alphabet can provide. These 
supplementary letters of the various languages and their equivalents in the trans- 
literation of the Latin alphabet are also indicated in this paper. The All-Union 
Book Chamber already uses these proposed transliteration tables. E.B. 


11526 Knowledge classification on march, Anand Prakash Srivastava. 
Ind. Lib., 15 (4) March 1961, 172-182. Bibliog. 


A survey of the development of library classification from pre-Dewey days to 
the present-day attempts to provide helpful arrangement of all kinds of literature 
at the levels of books and periodical articles. Emphasis is placed on the work of 
Dewey and Ranganathan. Description of the gradual eclipse of the former and 
the attempts to resuscitate it and fit it for documentation work by the compilers 
of UDC is followed by a statement of the evolution of Ranganathan’s ideas and 
theories, with particular attention to facet analysis, hospitality in array and chaia, 
and relationships between phases and facets. C.A:Cr. 


11527 Recommendations for further study in classification, Phyllis A. 
Richmond. Amer. Doc., 12 (1) January 1961, 35-37. 

The following areas are suggested: universal subject classification as distin- 
guished from shelf classification (describes briefly the work of the Classification 
Research Group, London); inductive methods of classification and determination 
of limits of applicability of deduction; a notation of indefinite length; testing of 
chain indexing for manual and automatic indexes; co-ordinate indexes for 
indexes to large classification schemes. T.B. 
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11528 Nagra tankar om universella klassifikationssystem [Some 
thoughts on universal classifications] Einar Ohman. Tid. f. Dok., 17 (3) 1961, 
29-32. References. 


The universal classification system proposed by Wahlin is discussed against 
the background of the UDC and of modern classification theory. The difficulties 
of getting a new system generally accepted are emphasized. As long as W ahlin’s 
system is available only in outline it is not possible to judge whether this system 
would be better than the UDC. The idea of using fundamental concepts instead 
of conventional academic categories is not new, the problem of combining the 
concepts and of expressing different relations and aspects has not been dealt with 
by Wahlin. A gradual revision of the UDC seems at the present time more 
realistic than a new system. 


11529 The Universal Decimal Classification and technical information 
indexing, B. C. Vickery. Unesco Bull., 15 (3) May-June 1961, 126-138. 
References, tables. 


In spite of adverse criticism, the continued construction of both general and 
special schemes and calls for more of them, general classifications, such as UDC, 
go on being used and developed. Therefore they must have solid advantages. 
Special schemes need to draw upon the general ones. Assuming firstly that both 
general and special documentation services can use a general scheme and secondly 
that the criticisms of UDC and the preference of some documentalists for special 
schemes imply that UDC is inadequate in many respects, the author attempts to 
find out why UDC is not more widely used, suggests how it might be developed 
to provide facilities needed. It is better in this respect not to study explicit 
criticism of UDC but to compare it with special schemes constructed as alter- 
natives to it. Comparisons are drawn successively between sections of UDC and 
the English Electric Company’s classification, the author’s own classification for 
Soil Science, Dr. D. J. Campbell’s scheme for Pharmaceuticals manufacture, 
D. J. Foskett’s scheme for Occupational Safety and Health and the Western 
Reserve University system (the latter designed for retrieval by machine). A 
section on trends in subject coding, including a discussion of generic descriptors, 
is followed by others on specificity of terms, provision for flexible combination 
of terms and brevity of notation (all of which are features lacking to differing 
extents in UDC) and the application of UDC to machine retrieval: the very 
structure of the scheme is shown to be unsound. Schedules are needed for new 
subjects and a survey of the technology schedules should be undertaken to see 
where facet analysis can be applied. Perhaps the hierarchical notation could be 
replaced by a purely ordinal one. In any case extensive revision is needed, for 
UDC must be able to cater for advances in knowledge if it isto survive. H.P. 


11530 The Universal Decimal Classification in Brazil, Edson Nery da 
Fonseca. Rev. Doc., 28 (2) May 1961, 67-69. References. 


The establishment in Brussels in 1895 of the International Institute of Biblio- 
graphy had great repercussions in Brazil. The adoption by the National Library 
of the UDC was followed by other libraries. Although the UDC is a European 
system the inconvenience of the application of the DC in the documentation 
centres proved that there exists a widespread interest in it. In Brazil UDC is 
rapidly becoming re-established after many years of DC. The creation of the 
Brazilian Institute of Bibliography and Documentation and its affiliation with 
FID was decisive. UDC users are still a minority but a significant one when the 
names of those services which have adopted it are considered. W.A.G.A. 
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11531 State of the English edition of UDC, G. A. Lloyd. Aslib. Proc., 13 
(7) July 1961, 182-184. 

Revision of the UDC (B.S. 1000) is slow because every change has to gain 
international approval. This is why drafts have not been circulated in the way 
normal to most British Standards, though they have been sent to those known to 
be interested, and it is hoped to improve editor/user communication by the 
periodical issue of a UDC news sheet, or review like this. When, in 1962, a full- 
time UDC officer and secretariat are installed at FID there should be a more 
rapid progress. The cheapest way of keeping up to date is B.S. 1000A, the 
abridged edition, which appears at approximately five-year intervals. One is to 
be published this autumn. Half yearly Extensions and Corrections to UDC are 
obtainable from FID or BSI. The state of revision is as follows: sections published: 
622/3, 669, 678/679, 69. Sections about to be published: 5/59, 61, 621.3, 77. 
Drafts for the following sections are available from BSI on request: 2,539.1 & 
621.039, 543, 628, 63/635, 66/662, 7/72, 77. Priority is being given to drafting 
the following: 620/621 (especially 621.7/.9, 624/627, 629.1, 636/639, 65, 663/668, 
677, 681.3). ACL. 


11532 Related documents: classification vs. cataloguing, S. R. 
Ranganathan and T. Ranganathan. Annals of Lib. Sci., 8 (1) March 1961, 
26-34. References. 

Issue is taken against the policy of the editors of the 16th full edition of DC in 
making it solely a shelf classification. The need for making depth classification 
for micro documents stem from basic classification for arranging books, instead 
of being independent, is emphasized. The main function of classification is stated 
to be the bringing together of related documents, the word document being a 
generic term denoting books, parts of books, periodical articles, symposia and 
other forms of composite books. It is demonstrated how the decimal fraction 
notation initiated by DC, and the classic device and the criticism facet of book 
number initiated by CC carry out this function. In spite of UDC and CC 
disclosing facet and phase relations, the need for some help of the catalogue in 
these cases is pointed out. It is stated that the collateral relation, series relation 
and the relation of associated documents are beyond the capacity of classification, 
and that they should be left to the catalogue. C.A.C. 


11533 Telescoping in Colon Classification, G. D. Bhargava. Ind. Lib., 
15 (4) March 1961, 196-200. 

In the theory of classification, telescoping is the name given to the situation 
which arises when the species of a genus are allocated notation symbols in such a 
way as to render them indistinguishable from their genus; the resulting class 
numbers are not expressive and do not display the hierarchy of the scheme. In 
the Colon Classification this phenomenon can occur with the isolates of two 
consecutive arrays and with those of two consecutive facets. In Botany, Class I, 
for example, the symbol 1 represents the sub-kingdom Cryptogamia, and its 
divisions: Thallophyta, Bryophyta and Pteridophyta are represented by 2, 3 and 4 
respectively. Telescoped arrays are also to be found in Indian Philosophy, 
Class R6, and in the Geographical Divisions. Telescoped facets occur where the 
concepts of Systems and Specials cause extra Personality Facets to arise, as in 
Class L, Medicine, where in one such facet may be found Child Medicine, Tropical 
medicine, etc. and, in another, Homeopathy, Naturopathy, etc., in addition to the 
isolates of the first Personality facet such as Digestive system. C.A.Cr. 
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11534 Connecting symbols for time and space in CC, S. R. Ranganathan. 
Annals. of Lib. Sci., 8 (1) March 1961, 1-11. References. 


The evolution of connecting symbols in CC from the single colon to the six 
now currently used is traced. It was in 1942 that the concept of five fundamental 
categories—Personality, Matter, Energy, Space and Time (PMEST) was first 
devised. The increase in the number of symbols was made necessary by the 
helpfulness of sequence of classes as determined by the idea plane independently 
of the limitations of the notational plane. The corresponding increase in the 
versatility of the notational system is indicated. It is pointed out that helpful 
sequence is violated by the use of the same symbol for time and space facets, 
experienced at the level of depth classification of micro documents and also, 
recently, of books. In order to remove this acute difficulty, the use of quotation 
marks (’”) is advocated as the connecting symbol for time. Its ordinal value is 
fixed as being between those of zero and full stop. This allows telescoping of 
space levels. The new symbol’s help in classifying the documents on the ad- 
ministration of Local Bodies is demonstrated. New problems for further research 
are indicated. C.A.C. 


11535 On the 7th new revised edition of the Nippon Decimal Clas- 
sification, Toshitake Mitsuka. Shuppan Nyusu (Publishing News), (518) 
1961, 16-17. 


The NDC is the only standard classification in Japan and is used in various 
types of library. The 6th edition compiled by Kiyoshi Mori was published in 
1950. In order to take account of the ever-increasing output of recorded know- 
ledge, especially in science and technology, revision work for an enlarged edition 
of NDC has been proceeding during the past five years. Opinion was divided 
on the policy to adopt. One view held that bearing in mind the present use made 
of NDC the amount of revision should be the least possible; the opposite view 
considered that a thorough revision was needed. In fact a compromise has been 
effected. Many points of striking contrast are described. 


11536 Observations on the classification of the classics, P. S$. Morrish. 
Lib. Assn. Rec., 63 (7) July 1961, 243-245. 


The shortcomings of the current library classification schemes in dealing with 
classical literature are shown up after the writer has defined the term ‘classics’ 
and justified his definition. He asserts that the word, as an academic subject, 
implies ‘the study of most human activities within a particular area over a 
particular time—the Graeco-Roman Mediterranean world and its appendages 
from the emergence of Greek culture to the fall of the Roman Empire in the 
west’. The fault with the classification schemes is that they all tend to split up 
the subject by separating language and literature, philosophy and ancient history. 
The writer’s solution is to use Bliss’s scheme and modify it by using class Z for 
classics, subdividing it by the rest of the scheme. Thus ZA becomes classical 
philosophy, ZP ancient religion. C.A.Cr. 


11537 A suggested classification for the literature of documentation, 
Pauline Atherton and Virginia Clark. Amer. Doc.,12 (1) January 1961, 38-48. 


The scheme was formulated by students of University of Chicago Graduate 
Library School in 1960 and was designed to meet the following criteria of a 
special classification: detailed; hospitable to various aspects, history, psychology, 
legislation, management, etc. of the subject area; capable of integration with a 
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general scheme (may be used at 008 or 010 in the 16th ed. of DC); means of 
retrieval rather than shelf arrangement; capable of machine operation. An 
appendix classifies all significant papers in Amer. Doc., 1950-1960, giving author, 
title, volume number and pagination. T.B. 


11538 The statistical method in indexing, B. C. Vickery. Rev. Doc., 28 
(2) May 1961, 56-62. Tables, references. 


The automatic encoding and abstracting of literature by the statistical analysis 
of text in its simplest form involves a frequency count by computer of all the 
words in a text, the exclusion of certain common words, and the production of a 
list of the non-common words ranked by frequency of occurrence. This list 
forms the basis of further encoding or abstracting operations. A test of the method 
and an analysis of the lists suggest that a frequency count of words occurring in 
text can, to a first proximation, select words significant for retrieval provided 
that an extensive list of common and general words is excluded. Although the 
statistical method of indexing has made a promising start, it needs refinement if 
it is to become a precision tool. W.A.G.A. 


11539 Koordinerad indexering med titthalskort, en principstudie 
[Co-ordinated indexing by means of edge-notched cards: an introduction] 
W. Uhlmann. Tid. f. Dok., 17 (3) 1961, 33-37. Diagr., references. 


Co-ordinated indexing has, by reason of the work done by Mortimer Taube, 
come to have the definition ‘indexing by simultaneously using two or more 
concepts, in such a way that literature can be located by operations which can be 
regarded as logical sums or products’. This form of indexing has opened new 
perspectives in locating literature in different areas of technology and because of 
its versatility it can have many uses in a company library. The system is fully 
described. 


11540 The National Library of Medicine Index Mechanization Project. 
Bull. Med. Lib. Assn., 49 (1) (Part 2) January 1961. 

In 1960 the National Library of Medicine in Washington began publication 
of the Index Medicus, a successor to both the Current List of Medical Literature and 
the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus [See LSA 9452]. This set out to index 
120,000 items a year from the world’s medical literature, by author and subject, 
giving full bibliographical details under both approaches. This special issue of 
the Bulletin gives the history of the project from 1957, and the technical details 
of the machines and systems considered for its production. The equipment 
finally chosen included a Listomatic camera, Friden Justowriters and IBM and 
Remington Rand data-processing machines. The administrative problems of 
organizing this vast project are described, and its costing outlined in detail. In 
conclusion an account is given of the attempts to combine a bibliographic 
retrieval system with the publication system, and the considerations for the 
possible applications of the latter in other fields are also discussed. G.R.P. 


11541 AIM:a needed control for medical monographs, David Bishop. 
Bull. Med. Lib. Assn., 49 (2) April 1961, 149-153. 


AIM stands for Analytic Index Medicus, a suggestion by the author for an 
author-and-subject index to multi-author medical monographs ‘wherein each 
chapter or section is credited to a separate author or authors’. Much valuable 
material is overlooked through its concealment in congress or symposium 
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proceedings (usually un-indexed), collections of lectures, or comprehensive 
works of wide scope. In most cases these are either not covered by the medical 
or para-medical bibliographical services, or only in an unsystematic way. The 
author calculates that approximately 5-10,000 indexable items of American 
imprint and in English would be involved per year. He proposes that they be 
indexed in the style of the Current List of Medical Literature, i.e. a numbered table- 
of-contents list; this would be practicable with the restricted number of entries 
involved, and would allow finer subdivision in the index compared with the 
style of the Index Medicus. Ideally the National Library of Medicine should 
undertake the project, but it could be done independently on a co-operative 
basis. Finance should be available since much of the material indexed will be 
primary publication of research results, ‘and funds for the documentation of the 
latter are not in short supply’. G.R.P. 


11542 A study of indexing procedures in a limited area of the medical 
sciences, Judith T. MacMillan and Isaac D. Welt. Amer. Doc., 12 (1) January 
1961, 27-31. 


The Cardiovascular Literature Project, f. 1954, attempted to provide a com- 
bined indexing-abstracting service by giving a brief and heavily abbreviated 
informative abstract with each index entry. 31,000 papers have been handled 
successfully and all index entries editorially checked with the original papers. 
Difficulties were encountered with vague statements and review articles. The 
technique demanded detailed instructions for indexers. 171 papers were acci- 
dentally circulated twice and on analysis 23 papers had identical index entries 
but in 55 there was no correlation. It is impossible to eradicate individual varia- 
tion in the interpretation of an article. In any discipline there is an optimum 
number of descriptors and any excess leads to the overlooking of information. 
A discussion of author abstracts and ‘subject slanting’ states that maximum 
accuracy can only be obtained by rigid editing. TS. 


11543 Canadian periodical indexing 1930-1961. Alberta Lib. Assn. 
Bull., 8 (3) May 1961, 11-12. 

1961 marks the publication of the twelve year cumulation tothe Canadian Index 
to Periodicals and Documentary Films 1948-1959. Indexing began in 1930 at Windsor 
P.L. with a duplicated quarterly known as the Canadian Periodical Index. In 1931 
the printed cumulation of 1931 and the last issue of 1930 was published but the 
same year publication was suspended. In 1939 the University of Toronto and 
the Ontario Department of Education began to publish a quarterly Canadian 
Periodical Index with annual cumulations until 1946. The Canadian Index to 
Periodicals and Documentaty Films began in 1948 with monthly issues and an 
annual cumulation. 1947 was covered by a volume compiled by members of 
the Ontario L.A. The cards for the years 1938-1947 are in the hands of the 
Canadian L.A. and a cumulated volume may be issued at a later date to cover 
these years. J.B. 


11544 Consistency in Wilson subject headings, Annic May Alston; 
and, A reply . . . ., Edwin Colburn. Wilson Lib. Bull., 35 (3) November 
1960, 250-251; 256. 

Comparison of two Wilson indexes reveals much inconsistency of headings in 
the education field in Readers’ Guide and Education Index. Many examples are 
given, e.g. Colleges and universities—Attendance in the first-named becomes 
Attendance—Colleges and universities in the second; College education becomes 
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Higher education; School libraries becomes Libraries, School. The writer is not 
satisfied that there is a marked distinction between the types of user of each index 
which justifies popular and special terminology. The reply by Mr. Colburn, the 
Wilson Company’s Chief of Indexing Services justifies the differences and doubts 
the feasibility of Miss Alston’s suggested plan for one master file of educational 
headings to be used in all Wilson periodical indexes and points out reasons why 
the Library of Congress headings could not be used for such a project. C.A.Cr. 


11545 A unified subject index to science literature, Floyd E. Orton. 
Amer. Doc., 12 (1) January 1961, 32-34. 

An investigation of the feasibility of an index listing all topics in science and 
technology and indicating all indexing and abstracting services covering these 
topics using the terminology of the indexes. Under each subject heading would 
be the name(s) of the service(s) using that heading. Problems of terminology, 
variant meanings in different fields, different headings to describe the same 
things are overcome by using one term for alphabetization and ‘clustering’ 
other usages after it, e.g. Twins, twin cattle, twinning; synonyms by listing all 
variants in the heading, e.g. Alfalfa (Lucerne), Medicago sativa, which act as 
cross references showing the different usage of each service. By including foreign 
services the unified index would also act as a polyglot dictionary. A pilot scheme 
is described and a specimen page illustrated. TB. 


DOCUMENTATION : General 


11546 Information, documentation and communication, G. Patrick 
Meredith. Lib. Assn. Rec., 63 (6) June 1961, 191-196. 


Because the librarian is charged with the task of producing for his clients 
information which is extremely specific and scattered in many places, he must 
take account of the revolution which has taken place in recent years in data 
processing—a revolution which rests on information theory and computer 
technology. The psychologist is equally interested in the developments because 
they tend to free the human mind of much of its drudgery and release it for new 
and more worthwhile activities. The concept of intelligence requires re-thinking 
by the psychologist, so too do the problems of reading and learning. This has 
led to an investigation in the University of Leeds into ‘educational documentation’ 
which has two meanings: ‘documentation for educational requirements’ and 
‘education through documentation’. The latter necessitates the use of a well- 
stocked library, but the process is the reverse of the usual one of information 
passing from library to reader. This new Jearsing process brings with it the 
paraphernalia of documentation services: wore lists (Thesauri), codes, systems. 
That there is a creative relation which exists between documentation and com- 
munication should not be overlooked by librarians. C.A.Cr. 


11547 On the information problem ahead, L. B. Heilprin. Amer. Doc., 
12 (1) January 1961, 6-14. 

The problem consists of two related aspects, the handling of large quantities 
of material and how physical records are used by the mind. A library is similar 
to a brain containing millions of facts but the associative power is greatly inferior 
to that of the human brain. Cataloguing and classification are the associative 
mechanism and these must be developed, with the use of machines, to simulate 
the speed and accuracy of the mind. This demands research into the use of 
records by the mind and the mental processes of communication. Reduction to 
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microform solves a large part of storage problems and these may be completely 
solved within the next decade. A pre-evaluation of records on a basis of per- 
manence will determine the type of ink, paper, binding and facilitate stock 
revision. A new international scheme of co-operation is needed involving the 
study of thought processes, instrumentation, operations research, and a closer 
relation between the storage of knowledge and methods of imparting it. T.B. 


11548 The metabolism of new scientific information, Robert H. Orr. 
Amer. Doc., 12 (1) January 1961, 15-19. 

The assimilation of new information by the scientific world is similar to the 
metabolism of food by the body. Questionnaires were sent to authors of 271 
papers presented at two meetings of the American Heart Association, and the 
Endocrine Society. There were 167 returns and 60 of these submitted their 
papers for publication before, or within six months, after presentation. Some 
data were incomplete but it would appear that less than 50% were published 
within two years. The author’s personal qualities are critical in determining how 
soon a work is published rather than quality or journal delay. Papers were 
scattered in 25 journals with less than half in the Societies’ journals. The high 
scatter is an additional delay to metabolism. 40% stated they could quote specific 
examples of when they had been hampered or had duplicated work because 
details of others’ work had not been published at the time. A further 192 
questionnaires were sent out with similar results. These conclusions may be 
applicable to the scientific field in general and further research is being undertaken. 

T.B. 


11549 The use of scientific literature, B. C. Vickery. Lib. Assn. Rec., 63 
(8) August 1961, 263-269. References. 

By a survey of papers delivered at the International Conference on Scientific 
Information in Washington in 1958 and earlier contributions relevant to his 
subject, the writer seeks to uncover the lessons to be learned from examination 
of the ‘present pattern of scientific communication’. He lists the methods which 
have been used to study the problem, examines the relative importance of reading 
as a means of communication between scientists and technologists, isolates the 
kinds of information required by them, assesses the ‘scatter’ of this information 
and considers the forms it takes, its age and its language and finally investigates 
the sources of reference used. He emphasizes in conclusion that, with the pattern 
of transmission of scientific knowledge now established, it is important to 
initiate research now on ways of improving it. C.A.Cr. 


11550 Marc-Antoine Jullien: a pioneer of documentation, D. J. Foskett. 
Libri, 11 (3) 1961, 281-304. Bibliog. 

Jullien (1775-1848), produced several works on education, and a plan for the 
establishment of a research centre for the co-ordination and dissemination of 
knowledge. He saw the specialist’s difficulty in keeping abreast of current 
developments and the need for an efficient system for the retrieval of information 
from the mass of published material. He proposed a bibliographical bulletin, 
with abstracting and subject-indexing services, and outlined a system of classifi- 
cation, with some attempt at notation. His appreciation of the problems of 
classification, and the sometimes conflicting principles of division and combination 
has much in common with modern thinking. In 1819, he was largely responsible 
for a report recommending the setting up of a public library for the working 
classes of Paris, which report contains brief surveys of contemporary services 
elsewhere in Europe. BJ.S. 
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11551 Documentation on internativnal organizations, meetings and 
publications, C. P. Speeckaert. Unesco Bull., 15 (3) May-June 1961, 144-146. 
References. 

Posterity will look upon the process of internationalization, now taking place, 
as the most noteworthy achievement of this century. The people concerned 
with it, however, organizers, participants and research workers, are under- 
informed, although plenty of ir.formation is available. The article is devoted to 
a survey of the work of the Union of International Associations (UIA) and its 
publications programme. There is a need for a general survey of the problems 


of international co-operation. A short list of UIA publications is appended. 
EP. 


11552 Centre de la documentation du Centre national de la recherche 
scientifique [The documentation centre of the C.N.R.S.] Gabriel Picard, 
Anne-Marie Boussion and Jean-Jacques Bastardie. Bull. bib. Fr., 8 (7) July 
1961, 311-318. 


The building, limited by surrounding property, is of four storeys, two of them 
below ground. Conveyor belts help the transportation of material from the 
stacks. Periodicals, documents’ reproduction, and library office are below ground; 
the third floor contains the patents section, the textual historical and research 
Institute; laboratories, conference and H.Q. of the Centre are on the fourth 
floor. The Bulletin Signalétique has been extended to cover specific fields of 
science and is now issued in 22 parts. Articles from over 6,000 periodicals are 
reviewed annually. Photocopies and translations are available. Many documents 
are available on an exchange basis. The library has been open to readers since 
March 1961 from 2 to 9 p.m. daily, except Sundays. There are seats for 60 
readers. Priority is given to periodicals, reports of scientific conferences and 
French theses. The photographic laboratories are divided by plastic and composition 
materials which can easily be altered as found necessary. A chemist is employed 
to supervise the correctness of chemicals and solutions used. Any form of 
documentary material can be reproduced. R.A. 


11553 Die Entwicklung des Ubersetzungsnachweises des Institutes fiir 
Dokumentation [Development of the translations’ register at the Institute 
for Documentation] Lissi Pressl. Dokumentation, 8 (1) 1961, 8-13. 


The translations’ register, now part of the Institute for Documentation, 
German Academy of Sciences, Berlin, was founded in 1951 as a department of 
the then Central Office for Scientific Literature (Z.W.L.). Co-operation by the 
organizations concerned was at first voluntary, but in 1957 by decree of the GDR 
it was made compulsory for all organizations, whether private or state-owned, 
to apply to the Register before making a translation from any language into 
German. All subjects are covered, not just scientific ones. Translations of less 
than three pages, and translations of abstracts, tables, contents lists, and school 
books are excluded. If a translation is not to be published, a copy must be sent 
to the Register. The Register is bound to record all translations, complete or 
projected, and prevent duplication of effort. Patents and standards are covered 
by other government offices. More than 650 institutions are involved in the 
scheme. From the inception of the scheme to 1959 5,882 duplicate translations 
were prevented, at an estimated saving of DM. 600,000. The Register maintains 
an alphabetical index of translations by authors of the originals, a classified 
catalogue and a punched card register of translators’ retrieving languages and 
subject knowledge. At the end of 1959 about 150,000 translations were on record, 
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and the number increases by c. 20,000 a year. Bibliographies are supplied to 
subscribers at intervals on subjects of their choice, and lists of translations are 
published regularly in certain East German journals, notably those of Verlag 
Technik. About 800 translators are on record. Printed forms are used for 
notifying and requesting translations. Some exchange arrangements are in 
operation with a number of foreign countries, particularly West Germany. 
D.K. 

11554 Kényvtari és dokumentaciés szabvanyositas [Standardization in 
the field of library science and documentation] P. Lazar. Miisz. Konyvtdr. 
Tdjckozt, 7 (4) 1960, 23-35. 

The Hungarian Committee for Library Science and Documentation Standards 
was formed in 1949. Since then the work of the Committee consisted chiefly 
in delineating the problems for which standardization was needed, and in co- 
ordinating various standardization activities. In 1954 the Kényvtéri és kényvtdri 
vonatkozasti szabvdnyok gy iiiteménye [Collection of patents concerning librarian- 
ship and fields related to library science], Budapest, 1954, 212p., was published. 
A new edition is currently being prepared under the auspices of the Committee. 
Among the future tasks of the Committee, preferably in co-operation with FID, 
are standardization of title-page description and standards for library administra- 
tion (especially for regional and specialized subject libraries). Concludes with a 
survey of FID’s standardization work and an appendix of published Hungarian 
library standards for the years 1950-1959. E.B. 


11555 The librarian and the machine, Jesse H. Shera. Lib. J., 86 (12) 
June 15, 1961, 2250-2254. Photos. 

The Center for Documentation and Communication Research at the Western 
Reserve University School of Library Science was established in 1955. Its 
objectives are: (i) to organize research into the communication and utilization of 
recorded knowledge; (ii) to instruct graduate students in this branch of librarian- 
ship. The programme covers eight major fields of activity: (i) theoretical and 
basic research; (ii) investigation of users’ needs; (iii) systems development; (iv) 
equipment design and construction; (v) pilot, or laboratory, operations; (vi) 
service operations; (vii) mechanical translation; (viii) education. Each of these 
fields is considered and projects undertaken and in progress are mentioned. The 
educational programme has received less publicity than other aspects, although 
it is probably the most important for the future. Courses are offered in mechanized 
literature searching, applications of computers in library problems, specialized 
information centres, language engineering and related subjects. All students of 
these subjects are expected to begin with a thorough foundation in the funda- 
mental disciplines of librarianship. The Western Reserve system for mechanized 
literature searching is described in some detail. G.E.H. 


11556 Sources of information in automobile engineering, W. I. Veascy. 
Aslib. Proc., 13 (7) July 1961, 167-174. Bibliog. 

Details comprehensively the available sources of information, their defects, 
and the gaps which need to be filled. The literature in this field is more dis- 
organized than in others, and there is a basic need for a detailed survey of auto- 
mobile engineering literature. The surveys available are criticized: Walford: 
Guide to reference material is the best. Abstracting and indexing services cover the 
field reasonably well. Engineering index (Engineering Society library, N.Y.) is 
the most important, followed by Union technique de (automobile, du motorcycle et 
du cycle (Paris). The problem of Russian and Asian literature and its translation 
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is discussed. There is a need for a guide to library holdings of periodicals, stating 
conditions of loan and range held. Some libraries, such as Motor Industry Research 
Association, will lend only to members. New books are covered by various 
publications of which the Ministry of Aviation library’s accessions list is one of 
the most important. Book reviews are scattered and there is a need for a publica- 
tion either containing them or drawing attention to their location. Surveys of 
special aspects, such as lubrication, appear in many periodicals, e.g. Mechanical 
engineering, but again there is a need for some guide to their whereabouts. In 
eight major automobile engineering firms in Great Britain only one chartered 
librarian is employed, as far as can be discovered. These are the people who 
might be able to do the work needed to make the literature in this field fully 
available. A.C.LH, 


11557 A kutatdi jelentések kézzététele az ATUKI-nal [Publication of 
research reports in the Research Institute for Automobile Transport] Béla 
Csendes. Miisz. Konyvtdr. Tdjékozt., 8 (3) June 1961, 22-27. 

ATUKI has to distribute reports among the organizations of the Ministry of 
Transport to enable them to evaluate the results of research and to introduce 
the same into the whole field concerned. Before 1957 reports were all distributed 
to the organizations and none remained in the library. Since 1958 three copies 
of each report have been received in the library. The library collects and indexes 
in its monthly bulletin the material of the subjects concerned; this is studied only 
in the library. ATUKI library publishes the local research reports in the year- 
book of the Institute and in other documents. Circulation and size of publication 
depends on the field of use and the importance of the contents. Where the 
contents have use abroad this is important in establishing connections with 
foreign scientific institutions. W. 
11558 Bevezetes a fémkohaszati irodalom dokumentacidjaba__[Intro- 
duction to documentation of metallurgical literature] Somogyi Adrienne 
Vighné. Miisz. Kényvtdr. Tdjékozt., 8 (2) April 1961, 39-43. References. 

Not only does Hungary need more full-time technical librarians, but also 
much more material relating to metallurgy. Only 13 out of 18 firms take the 
Technical Review published by the Central Technical Library and hardly any 
use is made of the services offered. Other services which should be used are the 
surveys of 100 subjects, the Journal of Innovators, the Bulletin of Patents, and 
from abroad, the services from VINITI, i.e. Referativinij Zhurnal; bibliographies 
from the Centralnaja Biblioteka Cvetnoj; documentary publications of the 
Polish Scientific Institutions; the German abstracting journal Montanwissen- 
schaftliche Literaturberichte and the ASM Review of metal literature. W. 


11559 Planning literature and documentation, P. N. Kaula. Ind. Lib., 
15 (3) December 1960, 118-121. 


The advent of economic planning has given rise to much literature and the 
writer is concerned with the documentation problems of this material, especially 
in India, whose planning projects of recent years he lists. Recognizing that other 
countries have been slow to organize such literature, he is anxious that India 
should show the way. He isolates the seven processes in documentation as: (i) 
location of material ; (ii) selection of material; (iii) cataloguing; (iv) classifica- 
tion; (v) abstracting; (vi) featuring; (vii) indexing. He refers to the pioneer 
work done in this field by the (Indian) Union Ministry of Labour and Employ- 
ment since 1951. C.A.Cr. 
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DOCUMENTARY REPRODUCTION and MECHANICAL 
AIDS 


11560 Document reproduction; edited by H. R. Verry. Rev. Doc., 28 (2) 
May 1961, 70-72. Bibliog. 


This first review is concerned chiefly with British, American and some Con- 
tinental apparatus. In the United Kingdom two new methods have recently 
been introduced. Imagic is the invention of Mr. Abram Gains and the original is 
sensitized. The process can be done in a small rotary machine producing copies 
at the rate of from 75 to 200 feet per minute The cost of the machine is well under 
£200. The second is the introduction of Diazo-therm by the Copycat Company. 
Recently introduced is the large Rotaprint R30/95 the speed of which varies from 
between 2,000 and 5,000 impressions per hour for a maximum paper size of 
20 inches by 134 inches. A chain pile delivery attachment is now available as an 
accessory to the Gestalith offset machine. An American machine called the 
Fotolist and costing about £8,000 is being increasingly used for material which is 
constantly being amended whilst the Thermo-fax is a new visual communications 
system which enables a plastic transparency to be made in less than ten seconds 
from any document. In the document copying field the Xerox 914, hired on a 
monthly basis, is being increasingly used where large numbers of copies are 
required «s it is capable of producing up to 1,000 copies per day. The Supermet 
is a small collating machine. A battery operated eraser is called the Auto Erase 
and costs 50 shillings and weighs 1} ounces. True Dot is a projection speed 
photocopy paper with high image resolution. Several new dry photographic 
processes are also reported. The need for some organized scheme of training in 
document copying and reproduction processes will soon be met by the Institute 
of Reprographic Technology. W.A.G.A. 


11561 The microformats, Frederic Luther. Lib. J., 86 (13) July 1961, 
2425-2430. 


The early stages in the development of microphotography employed various 
media, culminating in films. The development of the Leica camera, small with 
high quality lens, encouraged the spread of micro-filming, which received an 
added impetus when the Photorecord camera made possible the use of 100 feet 
lengths of film. The two rows of sprocket perforations were realized to be 
wasteful of space, and they were eliminated when rubber rollers were introduced 
to move the film. To this stage, space compression had been the main aim of 
micro-filming, but now the rapid retrieval of a document located within a reel 
of film became important. The Bush Rapid Selector was the outcome, but it 
was suitable only in the most elaborate applications, and it still involved searching 
all unwanted documents. The technique of ‘unitization of microforms’ was 
developed following the principles of document filing, and its first end product, 
the aperture card, appeared during the second world war. For other kinds of 
document single exposure unitization is inappropriate, and the microfiche was 
produced in Europe to cope with units of several exposures. In America, inspired 
by Dr. Fremont Rider, the Microcard achieved a similar purpose. Other similar 
processes, Reader Microprint and Microlex, use larger card sizes. To combine 
the advantages of opaque micro-images on sheets with single copy editions, 
methods of fixing ribbons of micro-images on sheets or cards have been evolved, 
e.g. Microtape, Microstrip, etc. The problems of unitizing rolls of transparent 
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microfilm have been solved in ‘unitized acetate’, in which strips of 16mm. film 
are mounted on transparent plastic. The use of larger film has been promoted 
for special categories of work, e.g. drawings and maps. A final development has 
been in high reduction microfilming, such as Minicard and Filmorex. G.E.H. 


11562 Microcards and microfiches: history and possibilities, G. H. 
Davison. Lib. Assn. Rec., 63 (3) March 1961, 69-78. Appendices. 


Surveys the present need for microtext publications and the history and de- 
velopment of the various card forms: Microcards and other opaque microcopy 
cards, microprint and microfiches. Describes current research into enlargement 
processes and adds a useful section on variants of microtext publications: Filmorex, 
Filmsort, Microcite, Microlex, etc. Three appendices show: comparison of 
reproduction costs; ISO proposals on standardization of terminology; —" 
of recent microtext projects. CAC 


11563 Microcopying and the application of microfiches to some 
library routines, G. G. Allen. Aust. J. Science, 23 (11) 21 May 1961, 351-353. 

Brief description of microcopying methods available, strongly favouring 
microfiche, with particular emphasis on its use for interloan of documents. 
Suggests that microfiche would be a useful way of distributing abstract bulletins 
and other library lists. Distribution of microfiches of required journal articles 
could reduce library costs as there would no longer be a need to control loans. 


Abstracts could be copies on microfiche for research workers to keep on file. 
L.S.F. 


11564 Problems in the production and utilization of microfiche, 
Charles Bishop. Amer. Doc., 12 (1) January 1961, 53-55. 


Experience with the Goebel step-and-repeat camera, which is useful to the 
organization having a small throughput and without facilities for developing 
short strips of microfilm. The selection factors for a microfilm are use vs. 
preservation. Advantages of microfiche are: (i) can be interfiled with existing 
records; (ii) one 5 by 3 in. sheet has sufficient capacity for most scientific docu- 
ments; (iii) prints and enlargements can be made quickly and cheaply; (iv) user 
need not return microcopy; (v) journal is not removed from library; (vi) preserves 
fragile material; (vii) possible elimination of binding. A good reader is essential 
and three possibilities are given: (i) standardize one format of microcopy and 
design a reader for it; (ii) design a universal reader; (iii) blunder along as at 
present. The author considers microfiche the best method of dissemination of 
scientific literature. TES. 


11565 Actividades del Servicio Nacional de Microfilm en 1959 {Work 
of the National Microfilm Service in 1959] Luis Sanchez Belda [with] Inven- 
tario de fondos fotocopiados, aio 1959-(1960). [List of stocks reproduced, 
1959-60] Pilar Leén Tello. Dir. gen. Bol., 9 (53) January-March 1960, 125- 
135; 10 (58) March-April 1961, 105-111. 

An exhibition held at the National Library early in 1959 brought together an 
important collection of books and documents, and the opportunity was taken to 
microfilm them, some of the illuminated manuscripts being reproduced in 
colour. All incunabula not in the National Library were also copied, and there 
is now in Madrid a complete set of Spanish printed books of the 15th century, 
some in the original form, some in photocopies. As for documents, during 1959 
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an important part of the records of the Philippine Law Courts in the Archives of 
the Indies, Seville, was copied, and also the codices from the monastery of San 
Cugat del Valles in the Archives of the Crown of Aragon, Barcelona. Work 
continued on the microfilming of the codices and cartularies in the Archives of 
National History, Madrid. Among collections not belonging to the state, the 
municipal and cathedral archives of Cuenca were reproduced, and also medieval 
documents from the town of Teruel. The Microfilm Archives increased its 
stock in 1959 by 113,832 photographs, bringing the total up to some 800,000. 
Lists of series reproduced in 1959 and 1960 are arranged under the collections 
owning the originals, with an index of authors and subjects. C.W,J.H. 


11566 Die Verwendung von Flexowritern in Dokumentation und 
Bibliothek [Use of Flexowriters in documentation centre and library] 
Hans-H. Bernstein. Nach. f. Dok., 12 (2) June 1961, 92-97. Illus. 


The advantages of paper tape typewriters in. documentation work is that once 
the information has been recorded the tape can be used for a variety of purposes; 
producing copies of tapes for exchange, producing machine-punched cards for 
punched card units and electronic data processing machines. Checking is elimina- 
ted and clerical work reduced. The cost of the machine and its operation are 
within the scope of a documentation centre. Standard coding will have to be 
established to facilitate exchanges of tapes between various documentation 
centres. W.A.A. 


11567 Die Sichtlochkartei und ihre Folgeeinrichtungen. Ein Beitrag 
zur Methodik der Erfassung und Auswertung von Pflanzenschutz- 
literatur [The Peck-a-boo system and its installation: observations on the 
methodology of compilation and evaluation of the literature of plant protection] 
Wolfgang Bartels. Nach. f. Dok., 12 (2) June 1961, 77-85. Diagrams, tables, 
references. 

The Peek-a-boo system described contains nearly 3,600 cards, divided into 
six groups, with each group arranged alphabetically. Detailed abstracts and 
catchword abstracts are made of 2,500 articles from 250 periodicals each year. 
The terms from every abstract are transferred to the Peek-a-boo file, the 
numerically arranged file of abstracts and the author file. A yearly index for the 
abstract journal is produced by combining the author and Peek-a-boo files. 
Scientific nomenclature in plant pathology is not uniform and it is essential that 
the scientific name chosen be used consistently throughout the files. Many new 
terms were introduced in 1960 and each abstract now averages 18.8 terms for 
the Peek-a-boo file. The punching of one abstract with 18 terms using a drilling 
machine takes 13} minutes. Cards can be selected from the file in aa average of 
7.5 seconds and reinserted in 4.8 seconds. W.A.A. 


11568 Sichtlochkarte und Bibliographie [Peephole cards and biblio- 
graphy] Erich Zimmermann. Z. f. Bib. u. Bib., 8 (2) 1961, 151-155. 

A bibliography on the literature of punched card methods compiled by 
Martin Scheele in 1959 was published in a novel way. The numbered alphabetical 
title index was issued in book form, but a set of peephole cards served as the 
subject index. The method, in which cards are superimposed on each other over 
a light source, is claimed to be particularly useful for extensive bibliographies 
on narrow subjects. Here the author discusses its implementation with actual 
examples from Scheele’s bibliography. C.P.A. 
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11569 Automatische Dokumentation im Einsatz bei ciner Referate- 
zeitscurift [The use of automatic documentation in an abstracts journal] 


V. Weidemann. Nach. f. Dok., 12 (2) June 1961, 98-101. Diagrs. 


Punched card methods in use at the editorial office of Physikalische Berichte are 
described. Annual author and subject indexes are now compiled mechanically 
and a 6-8 months’ delay in their publication has been eliminated. The subject 
index has been enlarged by the introduction of descriptive terms. | _W.A.A. 


11570 Research by machine, Wes Lawrence. Bookmark, 13 (4) June 1961, 
118-119. 

The author visited the Documentation and Communication Center, School of 
Library Science of Western Reserve University, and recounts comments made by 
Dr. Jessie H. Shera, dean of the school and director of the research centre, and 
Allen Kent, associate director, on the research worker’s difficulties of keeping 
informed of new developments in his subject field. Since 1955 the Research 
Center has been developing a means of making information available by electronic 
tape which runs through a machine to which researchers’ questions are put. The 
machine, which is built by the General Electric Co., will search up to 100,000 
abstracts coded on to tape per hour, and will type answers to up to 50 different 
questions. Two reels of tape containing in code information about abstracts of 
55,000 research reports in metallurgy since 1953 are now available for the machine. 
A short technical summary is added on how information has been gathered and 
prepared for the machine. B.C.A. 


11571 Machine literature searching—from experiment to experience, 
Marjorie R. Hyslop. Amer. Doc., 12 (1) January 1961, 49-52. 

An account of the American Socievy for Meta]s Information Searching Service, 
f. 1958, using the Western Reserve University experimental selector. A sub- 
scriber states his interest and is provided with a fortnightly list of current litera- 
ture. The system has not been used for retrospective searching since the experi- 
mental machine is not fast enough and insufficient material has been encoded, 
although a commercial computer has now been programmed to do this. A 
comparison is made between the number of abstracts retrieved in seven fields by 
machine search, Review of metal literature, Engineering index, Metallurgical 
abstracts. There are certain qualifications but the machine produced ten times as 
many references as the other services. Relevancy is ensured by constant feedback 
from the subscriber, suggesting that the search can be constantly modified as in 
manual search. ‘EB: 


11572 The historical development and present state of the art of 
mechanized information retrieval systems, Charles P. Bourne. Amer. 
Doc., 12 (2) April 1961, 108-110. 

Manufacturers are given under the following heads : (i) punched card and 
tabulating equipment; (ii) computer equipment; (iii) image storage systems; 
and there is a brief statement on character recognition equipment which will not 
be usable for several years. It is suggested that special development will occur in 
imiage and special storage systems; machine techniques, prime number and 
superimposed coding, abbreviated spelling; but classification and the human 
element will still be essential. "EBs 
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11573 Keyword-in-context index for technical literature (KWIC 
index), H. P. Luhn. Amer. Doc., 11 (4) October 1960, 288-295. 


The simplest form of subject indexing is an alphabetical listing of key words 
indicating context, as in a book. K WIC indexes can be produced mechanically 
and may be derived from titles, abstracts or texts. The KWIC entry has a 60- 
character maximum. KWs are arranged alphabetically with context words on 
either side; alphabetization is therefore in the middle of the column. Synoryms 
can be indicated by references. An alphabetic author index of bibliographical 
citations 1s also produced and reference from the K WIC index is by a code, which 
also permits cumulation. The code comprises 11 characters, 6 from author’s name: 
2 from tens and units of year of publication; 3 from title, e.g. LUHNHP59KCI 
for this article. Punched card input can be prepared from Monotype, Flexowriter, 
Teletypesetter tapes or handpunching. Cards are sorted in code order and 
printed as an author list, and then in order of KW. The lists are photographed 
and published therefrom. Advantages over conventional methods: (i) speed and 
economy; (ii) shows more context; (iii) more correlation of subjects; (iv) useful 
for compiling reference material. (Chemical titles is prepared by this method.) 


11574 “Chemical Titles”, eine neuartige Bibliographie und das 
Problem der mechanischen Ordnung [Chemical Titles, a new-style biblio- 
graphy and the problem of mechanical order] Dietrich Poggendorf. 
Z. f. Bib. u. Bib., 8 (2) 1961, 144-151. 

A critical assessment of the American Chemical Society’s recently launched 
publication Chemical Titles. Many examples are given to demonstrate the key- 
word principle. CPA. 


11575 Translations of Russian scientific and technical literature in 
Western countries, Alice Frank. Rev. Doc., 28 (2) May 1961, 47-51. 


The development in the volume of Russian scientific and technical literature 
available in Western countries poses a number of problems. The material has to 
be collected and distributed in the form of translations, digests, abstracts, lists, 
reviews, bibliographies, etc. The dimensions of this task will be appreciated 
when it is realized the number of relevant Soviet periodicals is estimated at 2,600 
and the number of monographs and. books on science published during 1950 was 
37,500. Many governments have created the necessary facilities for tackling this 
problem and these are described as are the activities of the European Productivity 
Agency of the OEEC in this field which culminated in the creation of a European 
Translations Centre in Delft. W.A.G.A. 


11576 The translation problem in science, Moira Phillips. Rev. Doc., 28 
(2) May 1961, 52-55. Diagrams, references. 

With the increase in the number of languages the services of translators are 
more and more in demand. In the United Kingdom the demand for translations 
from Russian is now almost equal to the total demand for translations from all 
other languages. Various co-operative translation schemes have grown up in an 
attempt to prevent wasteful duplication of effort in making translations. In the 
United Kingdom the national centres for translations are the DSIR and Aslib. 
The former operates a pool of Russian translations whilst the latter is the agent 
responsible for maintaining the Commonwealth Translations Index in the 
United Kingdom, the purpose of which is to record, as far as possible, all scientific 
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translations from any language made in the Commonwealth. There are now 
approximately 60,000 translations on the Index. These are not listed in any 
published bulletin or index and it is therefore surprising that the success rate for 
enquiries is quite high. The amount of duplication is very small. The major 
portion of benefit goes to organizations which are not in a position to make 
translations for themselves. The appearance of complete cover-to-cover trans- 
lations of journals is a relatively recent development and 80 such translations 
of Russian journals are available. The inevitable delay in publishing such trans- 
lations coupled with the high cost of production are serious disadvantages. The 


advent of automatic translation on a large scale may or may not be the solution. 
W.A.G.A. 


ARCHIVES, MANUSCRIPTS, BUSINESS RECORDS 


11577 Archives in libraries, Philip Hepworth. Lib. Rev., (138) Summer 
1961, 101-106. 

The expansion of archival work in libraries is beset by difficulties owing to the 
high standards and almost universal coverage of the county record offices. Whilst 
the relative importance of archives in libraries has declined, library building 
programmes for the 60s and ’70s may offer opportunities to reverse this trend 
by providing accommodation and facilities able to attract archive collections. 
Among the problems to be considered are the relative roles of livrarians and 
archivists, and their status in relation to other council officers. C.P.A. 


11578 Verwendung der DK fuer die Archivordnung [Use of UDC for 
arrangement of archives] Siegfried W. Roesch. DK-Mitteilungen, 6 (3) May 
1961, 10-11. 

There is nothing new in the use of UDC for arrangement of archives. The 
author has used it himself for over 35 years to keep his personal notes in the fields 
of optics, mineralogy, precious stones, genealogy, biography and geography, to 
arrange the documents of the firm E. Leitz, Wetzlar, the archives of the Wetzlar 
municipality and the family papers of Buff-Kestner and Keel. First consideration 
in arranging of archives should be the ease of retrieval of each document. 
Archives should be primarily concerned with materials neglected by the librarian, 
€.g. pictures, news-clippings, trade catalogues, etc. Four types of material will 
remain after the whole has been sifted and the worthless discarded: (i) Books are 
treated as in any library; catalogued and shelved by subject with their numbers 
and publication date marked on their spines. (ii) Objects which due to their 
physical nature could be regarded as museum exhibits; furniture pieces, framed 
pictures, instruments, globes, etc. These should all have an accession number 
and their catalogue-cards should include a photograph, drawing and/or a des- 
cription of the object. (iii) Pamphlets and reprints are best kept in pamphlet- 
boxes in alphabetical order of authors, with a subject card catalogue. Trade 
catalogues and similar publications are best to file by subject. Tens of thousands 
of Leitz catalogues have been arranged by the author in one sequence, e.g. 
469 : 535.822.15 ‘1938’—Microscope catalogue in Portuguese dated 1938. or 
420 : 771.313.4 ‘1961.04’—Leica catalogue in English, dated Apr. 1961. A short 
catchword index completes this arrangement. (iv) Loose leaves, unframed 
pictures, news clippings, letters, manuscripts, etc. should be made to conform to 
a given size A4 either by pasting, clipping, folding or placing them in a suitable 
envelope. The whole stock is made retrievable through an alphabetical index 
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showing the relevant UDC numbers. The UDC catalogue will show all the 
different sequences in which the material is kept; e.g. Law court buildings 
725.15, see B725.15-book sequence, A4725.15-clippings and photosequence, 
P725.15—pamphlet boxes sequence, etc. The advantage of taking this in a round- 
about way through the UDC catalogue is that every document can be retrieved 
from whatever aspect the initial search is undertaken. L.V. 


11579 Organising an archives service in Poland, Stanislaw Nawrocki. 
Archives, 5 (25) Lady Day 1961, 39-42. 


A high degree of centralization has been established since the creation, in 1951, 
of the Polish State Archives Head Office. This comprises 4 divisions: (i) Research 
Office; (ii) Personnel Division; (iii) Accounts Division; (iv) Organization and 
Legal Division. At the Head Office is the Archival Council and three central 
commissions: (i) Central Methods Commission; (ii) Central Commission on the 
Elimination of Documents, which prepares regulations for the transfer of docu- 
ments from offices and institutions and decides which documents should be 
eliminated; (iii) Editorial Council. Subject to the Head Office is a network of 
archive offices consisting of three central archives at Warsaw, and 16 voivodeship, 
12 local and 67 district state archives, all of which have the task of collecting, 
preserving and cataloguing documents in the territory of the voivodeship or 
district. By law the Polish state archives should receive all documents of historical, 
social, economic, cultural and scientific importance, except those produced by 
the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, Interior, and National Defence, the political 
parties and the churches. The lending of documents to scientific institutions, 
museums and libraries is permitted. There are three microfilming stations where 
microfilms and photocopies are made to supply the needs of students. The 
state archives service gives guidance on archive practice to record repositories 
throughout the country, and visitations are made to control the condition of 
documents later to be transferred to state archive offices. J.L.M.H. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES: General services and national bibliographies 


11580 Regional seminar on bibliography, documentation and ex- 
change of publications in Latin America. Unesco Bull., 15 (3) May-June 
1961, 139-143. 


At the seminar, held in Mexico City from November 21 to December 4 
1960, 20 states and nine international organizations were represented. Three 
working parties were set up: (i) Central American and Caribbean biblio- 
graphy; (ii) General bibliography and documentation and (iii) Exchange of 
publications. The article lists, under these headings, the main recommendations 
adopted, which are concerned with bibliographical output, reference works, 
copyright and legal deposit, national bibliographical groups, activities of inter- 
national organizations, a union catalogue of periodicals, planning of biblio- 
graphical and documentation services, professional education, a Latin-American 
science index, ratification of exchange conventions and co-ordination of ex- 
change work. The seminar appealed to societies and institutions of all kinds, to 
governments and to the professions for aid and support for libraries. H.P. 
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11581 Seven-year plan for bibliographical work in the USSR. Unesco 
Bull., 15 (3) May-June 1961, 148-150. 


The plan was drawn up in 1959 by Soviet libraries and bibliographical in- 
stitutions and approved by the library council of the Ministry of Culture at the 
beginning of 1961. It is part of a larger plan for scientific work in the sphere of 
librarianship and bibliography and covers 2,000 subjects (excluding technology). 
The emphasis will be on Russian books of the 18th and 19th centuries, periodicals, 
newspaper and periodical articles and theses. Over 50 works on the biblio- 
graphy of bibliography are to be prepared; the emphasis in the field of subject 
bibliography will be on the social sciences. Textbooks and manuals of biblio- 
graphy, including histories of Soviet bibliography, are also to be prepared. H.P. 


11582 Bibliograficheskaia i  nauchno-metodicheskaia _ rabota 
Vsesoitznoi Knizhnoi Palaty [Bibliographic and methodological work 
of the All-Union Book Chamber] IU. I. Masanov. Sovet. Bibliogr., 4 (62) 
1960, 3-15. Izdatel’skaia deiatel’nost Vsesoitiznoi Knizhnoi Palaty 
[Publishing activity of the All-Union Book Chamber] A. N. Deev. Sovet. 
Bibliogr., 5 (63) 1960, 88-95. 

The All-Union Book Chamber (VKP) is chiefly responsible for publishing 
the various national bibliographies, which take up about 40% of VKP’s publish- 
ing. So far the chief disadvantage of these bibliographies is the absence of 
indexes. To remedy this shortcoming, VKP has recently taken steps to produce 
5-yearly indexes to the national book bibliography, to be entitled Books of the 
USSR for five years; this would constitute the continuation of the 60-volume 
Subject index to Russian books, 1708-1957. An annual index (in approximately 10 
subject volumes) to the weekly index to periodical articles is also planned. Aside 
from work on the national bibliographies, the VKP is instrumental in issuing 
various library manuals, e.g. IU. E. Masanov’s Theory and practice of bibliography, 
P. N. Berkov’s Heuristics of bibliography, R. S. Giliarevskii’s Development of 
contemporary principles of descriptive cataloguing, or E. E. Rabin’s Printed cards of the 
All-Union Book Chamber. During 1961-1962, VKP plans to issue a series entitled 
Collection of methodological works concerning the national bibliographies, with emphasis 
on cataloguing and classification, work which will be useful also outside of the 
scope of national bibliographies. The VKP also takes a lead in sponsoring special 
library manuals, notably for scientific libraries, e. g. N. A. Vil’chur’s Soviet 
technological journals, M. P. Gastfer’s Main stages in the development of Soviet 
technical bibliography and I. V. Gudovshchik’s Bibliographical guides (historical 
development of Soviet and non-Soviet guides to subject literature). VKP’s 
interest extends to bibliographical manuals of foreign literature as well. Its 
series Authors of foreign countries includes bio-bibliographies of such authors as 
M. A. Asturias, J. Verne, R. Roland, K. Capek, O. Henry. Basic works of foreign 
literature is a reference work to outstanding (excluding oriental) foreign authors 
from the 18th cent. till 1958. Important are also G. G. Krichevskii’s General Biblio- 
graphies of foreign countries and Subject catalog of new foreign works on the history of 
literature acquired by the greater Soviet libraries. VKP’s series Deiateli knigi is a 
valuable bio-bibliographical tool to the lives and works of such outstanding 
bibliographers and librarians as N. V. Zdobnov, L. N. Tropovskii, A. V. Mez’er, 
L. B. Khavkina, E. I. Shamurin, etc. In order to enhance bibliophile interest 
VKP put out in 1959, in 60,000 copies, N. P. Smirnov-Sokolovskii’s Stories about 
books; the work, The book: research and materials serves a similar purpose. Among 
other publishing activities of VKP there are such works as the Catalogue of V.I. 
Lenin’s private library, Annotated index to articles in the journal ‘Krasnyi Arkhiv’, 
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1922-1941, 106 vols. In 1961, edited by E. I. Shamurin, are to appear the UDC 
tables of classification, complete with author and subject indexes to the correspond- 
ing tables. VKP frequently sponsors library conferences of which the All-Russian 
bibliographic meetings are the most famous. VKP’s representatives also par- 
ticipate in international library meetiftgs, of which the latest were held in Warsaw 
in 1959 and in Montreal in 1960. In general, VKP should be looked upon as the 
centre of bibliographic activities, the results of which are numerous manuals in- 
tended to help solve library problems both in big and small Soviet libraries. E.B. 


11583 Bibliographical services in the United States, 1950-1959, 
Kathrine Oliver Murra. Coll. and Res. Libs., 22 (1) January 1961, 40-52. 

A detailed report prepared for the decennial Unesco review by bibliographical 
services throughout the world. The vicissitudes of the U.S. Bibliographical 
Working Group are mentioned. Library co-operation, greatly stimulated by the 
Council on Library Resources, Inc., is dealt with. News is given of the Farmington 
Plan, the Union List of Serials and several other projects, including those of the 
U.S. government are noted. Current and retrospective national bibliography 
including the return to printed catalogues, e.g. those of the Library of Congress 
and the National Library of Medicine, is considered. Next bibliographical work 
with the various types of material is mentioned. Included in this section are 
(i) Rare books and manuscripts; (ii) government publications; (iii) theses and 
dissertations; (iv) translations; (v) audio-visual materials; (vi) maps and atlases; 
(vii) music; and (viii) photo-reproductions and other non-book materials. 
Periodical indexing, work on the use of machines for information retrieval and 
the attendant problems of terminology and coding are described. Finally training 
in bibliography in the U.S. is considered. It is felt that though education in 
librarianship has lagged behind that of other professions some progress has been 
made. Many institutions are offering library science courses. There is great 
demand for trained librarians and documentalists. National library associations 
and libraries offering in-service training help in the education of librarians. B.A. 


11584 A primer of bibliographic organization, John Henry Merryman. 
Law Lib. J., 54 (2) May 1961, 108-124. 

In the course of re-cataloguing and classifying the Stanford Law Library the 
author examines afresh the basic problems of bibliographic organization. They 
are reduced to the following: (i) specific access; (ii) arrangement; (iii) specific 
bibliography; (iv) general bibliography. Efficient book location and adequate 
bibliography are possible with a random arrangement of the books. Classification 
is only justified in meeting the need for an arrangement of the collection for the 
convenience of patrons and the demands of library administration. Problems 
inherent in classification are conflicting criteria, the hard case, the unprovided 
case, change, space, cost and over-complication. The problems of specific and 
general bibliography can be eased but not solved by classification. The card 
catalogue remains the best available information device, preferably in the form 
of an alphabetic catalogue with subject headings based on the principle of specific 
direct entry. D.M.E. 


BIOGRAPHY 


11585 Erwin Ackerknecht und die Freihand [Erwin Ackerknecht and 
open access] Werner Mevissen. Kulturarbeit, 13 (5) 1961, 99-100. 

In his appreciation of Erwin Ackerknecht in Kulturarbeit, 12 (12) 1960, 238-240 
(LSA 11096 (ref.)) Johannes Langfeldt said that ‘Ackerknecht did not reject open 
access for basically pedagogical considerations’. Further he gave as the reason 
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why open access was not generally introduced merely that space and means for 
more careful maintenance of books were lacking. Ackerknecht mentions these 
points in his book on Scandinavian libraries but they were by no means his main 
objection to open access. This was in fact based on pedagogical considerations. 
In the Scandinavian open access libraries Ackerknecht missed the printed cata- 
logues which would give a reader a survey of the library stock and allow him to 
plan his reading. Further he had a great sense of the importance of the assistance 
the librarian could give to the user of the literary section of the library. Where 
there is no open access the librarian has the opportunity to influence the reader 
for his good at every loan transaction. This is especially important in work with 
children. Open access makes such influence more difficult to exercise but it is 
something which ought to be considered more today. The development of an 
effective method of open access lending as a successor to the pedagogical en- 
thusiasm of the past is an imperative necessity for the future. R.C, 
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